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CURRENT COMMENT. 


SENATOR JoHNSON has retired to California to rest and 
meditate; and California is handy to the Democratic 
Convention. Why should not the Democrats nominate 
Hiram? He is ag®much a Democrat as anything else 
—that is, he is a good staunch liberal—and the Demo- 
crats could use a good liberal in their business just 
now, to offset the recrudescence of standpatism displayed 
at Chicago. Besides, there seems to be an uncommon 
dearth of eligibles in the Democratic camp at present. 
The real reason why this paper wants Hiram nominated 
is to see the fun. The promoters of the great quadren- 
nial calamity known as a Presidential election ought at 
least to make things interesting for the spectators. The 
show this year promises to be deadly dull; and there 
ought to be an uproarious popular demand for anything 
that will liven it up. If anyone will prepare anything 
gayer than that the Democrats should nominate H. 
Johnson and run him on a fine forward-looking, pre- 
gressive, liberal platform, this paper will hold up both 
hands for it. 


Tue Secretary of the Farmer’s National Council com- 
plains that the Republican platform promises the farmers 
nothing. I faith, Mr. Marsh, and what went you out 
for to see? Of course the Republicans promise the 
farmers nothing, in the same measure as they promise 
it to everyone else. This is one of the years when the 
Republican party has to make no promises. It has the 
election, hands down, simply by virtue of the fact that 
the Democratic party is so thoroughly discredited that it 
could not elect Thomas Jefferson himself if he were here 
to run with only a deaf mute or a wooden Indian against 
him. Under such circumstances, who could expect the 
Republican party to angle for votes with pledges which 
it can save itself the inconvenience of having to break 
when the campaign is over? Perhaps some day the 
farmers and workmen will discover that political govern- 
ment will grant just so many of their demands as they 
are able to win by force majeure; and in that day of 
enlightenment they will begin to devote their time to 
more effective methods than hanging around like Lazarus, 
humbly waiting for crumbs from a convention’s table. 


AxtHoucH the Supreme Council’s military band has 
marched several times up and down the streets of Spa, 
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| and the spieler has announced on every corner that the 


German indemnity will positively, for the first and only 
time, be exhibited in that city on July fifth, most of the 
townspeople have kept their shutters obstinately closed, 
and old-timers have been heard to remark that the pros- 
pects for a crowd on the day of the Big Show are very 
poor indeed. Around the post-office and in official cir- 
cles generally, it is confidently expected that Mr. Lloyd 
George will reach Spa in time to make extensive prep- 
arations for the exhibition; on the other hand the ar- 
rival of M. Millerand, Mr. George’s partner, is not 
counted upon with equal certainty. Indeed, rumour has 
it that these two members of the firm are not wholly in 
agreement as to how the indemnity is to be disposed of, 
once the show is over. Signor Giolitti, a junior partner, 
was opposed from the very beginning to the expedition 
which led to the capture of the indemnity, and it is 
thought extremely unlikely that he will appear at the 
time and place appointed. Most serious of all, however, 
is the trouble with the reluctant Germans. Unless some 
of them can be persuaded to be present to identify the 
exhibit, the public will not believe that it is real. There is 
now a general apprehension that any German who under- 
takes this job will be outrageously treated when he re- 
turns home, and it is feared that on this account it may 
be impossible to arrange for any responsible Teuton to 
attend. In this event, M. Millerand, who has always been 
opposed to any public exhibition of the indemnity, will 
probably recommend an indefinite postponement of the per- 
formance; and it said that Mr. Lloyd George now has 
under way a very remunerative snake-charming enter- 
prise, which will make him less reluctant than he would 
once have been to abandon the Big Show. However, 
until the question is definitely settled, the band will parade 
every day as usual. 


Can nothing be done to stop these terrible Russians? 
M. Krassin, the Bolshevik envoy, no sooner arrives in 
London than we hear of his being counted in at a 
pleasant little dinner party in Downing Street—just 
a quiet foursome, consisting of the British Premier, 
Arthur Balfour, Lord Curzon and the Russian. Of 
course the pestilent fellow talks excellent English, and 
though a Bolshevik, his table-manners seem not to have 
offended even Lord Curzon, who is widely known to be 
a very superior person. Indeed, the whole party seems 
to have gone off like a house afire with nothing of that 
cold formality which on a former occasion characterized 
our own Mr. Wilson’s gold-plate affair in the Palace 
across the way. 


M. Krassin seems to have been quite an entertaining 
euest, and it is recorded that after the nuts and wine, 
some one in the little party suggested a song; perchance 
remembering what magic can be wrought by music upon 
the savage breast—though whether this happy thought 
came first to M. Krassin or to his genial host, report 
does not say. It is enough for us to know that M. 
Krassin played the piano and joined with Mr. George 
in what sweet harmonies of Russian and Welsh folk 
songs we can only guess. 


Tue British people seem to have taken in the incident 
with that phlegm which transient observers attribute to 
them as characteristic. King George still sits on the 
throne to defend the Faith. But to the pious American 
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the scene can be only one of pain and horror. For our 
President to break bread with a Bolshevik Russian in 
the White House would shake the nation to its founda- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt’s notorious escapade with Mr. 
Booker T. Washington during his occupancy of that 
whited domicile pales into insignificance by comparison. 
For us there can be no secret covenants of peace, musi- 
cally arrived at. Rather let us rejoice that on that 
same day when Messrs. George and Krassin were charm- 
ing Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon with their delightful 
rendering of “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” our 
estimable Mr. Colby, in Washington, was dining as the 
cuest of M. Bakmetiev, the Russian Ambassador of the 
old regime. 


knows that the diplomats of Europe do their talking in 
one language, and their listening in another. There 
was a time when Soviet Russia spoke this language of 
political morality, and got her answers in terms of force. 
But now for some months Moscow has been able to 
strike first, and talk about it afterwards; and the results 
have been remarkable. When the Red forces drove 
Denikin’s army into the Black Sea, the Supreme Council 
discovered that there was no good reason why commer- 
cial negotiations with the Soviet authorities should not 
begin at once. And now that the Bolsheviki have 
topped the Caucasus and are in communication with the 
Turkish Nationalists, the Council of the League has 
decided that it can offer Persia nothing more substantial 
than an expression of deepest sympathy. 


Tue full import of the League’s evasion of the Persian 
appeal will be known only when the details of the pend- 
ing negotiations between Russia and Persia have been 
published. On the face of things, it seems that the 
Council has been obliged to permit the Soviet Govern- 
ment to put into operation a new foreign policy which 
differs in all respects from European imperialism as we 
know it. In the press-reports of Bolshevik offers to 
China, Persia and the Turkish Nationalists, one may dis- 
cover the characteristic features of this policy. In the 
note to China, the Soviet Republic offered to annul the 
old imperial treaties and. to renounce all privileges im- 
properly acquired by the Tsar’s Government; and at the 
same time suggested specifically that negotiations be 
opened for the restoration of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and the cancellation of special mining rights, and of 
the privileges enjoyed by Russian missionaries in China. 
The note to Persia proposed the abrogation of secret 
treaties negotiated and concessions secured under the old 
regime, asserted the principle of non-interference, and 
suggested the settlement of boundary disputes in accord- 
ance with the principle of self-determination. 
note to Turkey, Russia expressed sympathy with the 
nationalist movements in Syria and Arabia as well as in 
Turkey, declared for self-determination in Kurdistan, 
Eastern Thrace, and other troubled areas of the Near 
East; and spoke out emphatically against foreign econ- 
omic control under the zone-of-influence arrangement. 
These communications sketch the outlines of a new 
policy calculated to smash a mechanism of exploitation 
that has been a century in the building. The Coun- 
cillors of the League know this, and it must have been 
with feelings of prayerful resignation that they pulled 
the plug in the Persian dyke. 


Tue Paris papers are recording fresh intimations that 
the United States ought to be neighbourly about the 
international war-debt. Marcel Hutin says that Pre- 
miers Lloyd George and Millerand considered a joint 
appeal to the United States to defer settlement until the 
first installment of the German indemnity be paid. M. 
Franklin-Bouillon says he was assured by Mr. Lloyd 
George that England would cancel her debt from 
France and Italy provided the United States would do 
as much for her; but that the United States had defi- 
nitely refused to do so. Dr. Walter Rathenau says it is 


In the |} 


hopeless to expect results from the Spa conference, be- 
cause of the absence of the United States as chief 
creditor; and that her abstention will cause a crisis 
graver than any hitherto experienced. These sentiments 
were cabled here by the Universal Service, from which 
we lift them for the sake of what justification they can 
afford those critics who have all along maintained that 
the war-policy of this country would in the end, leave 
her “holding the bag.” 


GRANTING that President Lincoln, in facing a million 
casualties and five years of war rather than recognize 
the independence of the Southern States, violated that 
principle of self-determination so dear to politicians’ 


_ hearts to-day and so foreign to their practice, still we 
In these dark-brown days of disillusionment, everybody | 


submit that Mr. Lloyd George drew a faulty parallel be- 
tween Lincoln’s attitude towards the South and Eng- 
land’s attitude towards Ireland. The South was an in- 
tegral part of the United States, inhabited by native 
Americans; whereas Ireland is an island separated from 
England by the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea and in- 
habited by a race alien in origin, tradition, speech and 
religion. Had the Premier said that England would re- 
sist Irish efforts at independence as we might resist sim- 
ilar efforts on the part of the Filipinos, he would have 
spoken more precisely. The Philippines are inhabited by 
an alien race, made American by the right of conquest and 
confiscation. We exploit them as the English exploit the 
Irish, and considering the time we have had them in our 
possession, our record of outrage there compares very 
favourably with the record of British outrage in Ire- 
land. Here, then, is an analogy ready-made to Mr. 
George’s purpose. His choice was infelicitous; if he 
must bolster up his case by the perilous method of analogy 
he might with greater propriety have promised to resist 
Irish claims to independence as George III resisted the 
American colonists in 1776. 


Mr. Luoyp Georce, however, is no doubt quite sincere in 
his view of the status of Ireland and of the status of 
any move for Ireland’s independence. It is a view that 
he shares with almost all of his countrymen. English- 
men inevitably think of Irishmen as but Englishmen of 
another province; not as men of another race, as dif- 
ferent from their own as another race can well be. 
No one can imagine why they entertain this peculiar and 
erroneous view of Irishmen, but they all have it. No 
one in Ireland, not even in Belfast itself, has that view, 
or would tolerate it for a moment. Intimate to the most 
ardent Carsonite that he is English, and you will have a 
fight on your hands. But the English themselves think 
otherwise of the Irish, and hence, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
quite honestly regard the Irish ferment as a municipal 
affair, much as they would regard a streét-riot in Man- 
chester or Southampton. As soon as one realizes this, 
the apathetic and occasional character of the interest 
which British labour shows in Irish affairs becomes 
understandable. Loading munitions for Polish troops in 
Poland is one thing and loading them for British troops 
in Ireland is another. 


Ir our oil men will make a few more trial borings, they 
will perhaps discover that Alvaro Obregon is something 
more than a chick-pea merchant made over into a general. 
When Sefior Obregon threw back upon Carranza’s de- 
serting lieutenants the blame for the First Chief’s death, 
and thereby deprived the Carranzist party of leadership, 
the “Gringos” had due warning that the new master of 
Chepultapec was no mere bushman. Every subsequent 
utterance of the General has strengthened this original 
impression; and his statements on the oil question have 
been particularly able and elusive. It should be per- 
fectly plain to anybody that General Obregon can not 
afford to commit himself on this issue. If he declares 
his opposition to the enforcement of Article 27 of the 


| Constitution—the Article that keeps the oil men awake 


o’nights—most of his fellow countrymen will consider 
him “un-Mexican.” If he announces that he intends to 
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squeeze the oil-men for all they are worth, he will throw 
a very strong group of interests into the opposition camp. 
The only really safe thing for him to do is to follow the 
example of our own Republican party and build a plat- 
form that will hide all of the issues this side of the 
horizon. 


’ 


Tus is just what the General has done. He has declared 
suavely and repeatedly that he will “use every effort to 
protect the honestly acquired properties of all persons 
or corporations in Mexico. If the chance offered, our 
own Supreme Court could not decide, to save its life, 
what that means. President de la Huerta is almost as 
elusive as the General. The New York Times corres- 
pondent has it through an intimate friend of the Presi- 
dent, that the latter proposes to bequeath all questions 
connected with Article 27 to his successor—that is, to 
Obregon. But, in the meantime, the gentleman who 
acted as head of the Petroleum Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce under Carranza, has 
been reappointed to his old place, and has announced 
that the policy of the Bureau will not be changed. On 
the other hand, an official named Garcias is now pro- 
ceeding to New York for the purpose of opening direct 
negotiations between our oil men and the Mexican 
Government. Senor Garcias may perforce be more 
specific in his commitments than General Obregon has 
been hitherto. But somehow we feel that Obregon, 
Huerta and the rest will be able to take care of them- 
selves. The very fact that their envoy has passed up 
Washington for Wall Street gives strength to the belief 
that these two gentlemen adventurers know what they 
are about. 


THERE is much variety in the reports that come this way 
from China; but variety is acceptable when the latest 
news is good news, as it happens to be just now. A 
while ago we were informed that the Anfu Party, mili- 
tarist and pro-Japanese, was in control at Peking; that 
informal negotiations with Japan for the return of Shan- 
tung were nearing completion; and that formal negotia- 
tions were about to begin. More recently we learn that 
China has flatly refused to open conversations with Japan 
in the matter of Shantung. Perhaps it is worth while in 
this connexion again to call attention to the fact that 
in the public utterances of her statesmen and in the 
Sino-Japanese correspondence just published, Japan has 
promised not to return her German seizures to China, 
but to open negotiations for their return. Jf China 
refuses to come into conference, Japan may well post- 
pone the retrocession indefinitely. But if China con- 
sents to negotiate for the return of what is her own, 
she may be asked to give up something else that is 
her own in exchange. Under these conditions China 
has done well to refuse to sit in on a diplomatic gam 
with a country that holds all the cards. 


Tue American Federation of Labour spoke up strongly 
for the Plumb plan in flat defiance of Mr. Gompers, and 
voted for it by an immense majority. There is no use 
mincing the matter that the Esch-Cummins law has 
made a profound and unfavourable impression upon 
labour, and that the behaviour of Mr. Gompers and his 
associates in knifing the Plumb plan has damaged their 
influence considerably. 


ALTHOUGH pacifists and chauvinists are agreed that pik- 
ing prisoners with a bayonet is a less noble business than 
fighting .when everybody has a chance to fight, 
there are still a good many people in this country who 
look upon the lynching of three men by five thousand as 
an affair of honour. By the time the glory of such a 
deed is divided among so many doers, the individual share 
must be rather small; considerably smaller now at Du- 
luth than it was last year in Chicago and Washington. 
One remembers with a kind of satisfaction that these 
two last-mentioned affairs did not go off so smoothly as 
the new one in Duluth, where the Commissioner of 
Safety was so much concerned for the preservation of 


good order that he forbade the police to use their re- 
volvers against the mob; by which means, says a dispatch, 
“bloodshed was averted.” Bloodshed was not averted 
in Chicago and Washington; the Negro residents of these 
communities made such good use of firearms that white 
men had to be really interested before they would close in 
for an attack. This condition of affairs makes for de- 
cency, in that it has the effect of driving innocent by- 
standers away from the arena. In Duluth everything 
was different; boys and girls chatted and chewed gum 
at the execution; men and women stopped to look at 
human beings jerking and twitching at a rope’s end, and 
then went quietly home and to bed. Altogether the thing 
was so handsomely done that the South may profitably 
give attention to the story; for with less practice, the 
North already approaches perfection in the art of organ- 
izing decent and well-conducted lynchings. 


WHOEVER has visited the southern shore of France 
must know that beyond the sea lies Africa. If the most 
casual tourist quickens to this strange thought, it is not 
surprising that French Senegalese troops arriving at 
Marseilles from the north should sniff the wind for the 
smoke of savage camp-fires. One has only to read 
some such story as Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness” to 
realize what a weird spell the jungle must cast over the 
men who were born there. Bring such men from the 
dripping cold of the Rhineland down to the Mediterran- 
ean shore, and watch the spell work. France has just 
made the experiment, and the African heart has been 
opened to her a little way. Some of the Senegalese 
at Marseilles were under orders to go back to the jungles 
for demobilization, and some were destined fur service 
under the trio-color in Syria. The first detachment 
obeyed all orders whatsoever; the second, all except the 
order to go to Asia Minor. Perhaps it is only natural 
that French dispatches should lay the blame partly to 
Bolshevism bred on the Rhine; and it is just as natural 
that we should doubt the value of the explanation, and 
lay the trouble to homesickness, bred in any foreign 
land. After all, only one brigade is involved in the 
demonstration at Marseilles, while elsewhere coloured 


men obediently kill men of colour at the White Com- 
mand. 


Tue general relation of coloured troops to the great 
post-armistice war, and indeed to the great War for 
Democracy itself, brings back to memory the lines— 
whose were they, Ernest Crosby’s? we think so: 
Take up the White Man’s Burden 
And put it on the coon. 

England has her Royal this-and-thats of a hundred 
different hues; France regularly searches the jungles for 
black conscripts; even Russia is accused of employing 
Chinese troops, who, if they are really “mercenaries,” 
must get higher wages and shorter hours! than the 
French and British blacks have ever dared to ask for. 
And as long as white Englishmen fight white Irishmen 
for so little cause, it is perhaps too much to expect that 
these black fellows will ask the real explanation of this 
or that little affair upon which they happen to be en- 
gaged. In fact we would lay a wager that by this time 
the loyal Senegalese at Marseilles have shot a certain 
number of the disloyal ones and are now ready to go 
home with a few extra ears riveted to their belts, and 
naught but joyous anticipation in their hearts. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all im their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are veturned promptly, 


It is not to be understood that orticles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either as 
to substance or style. They are printed because, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THOUGHTS ON A THIRD PARTY. 


Because this paper has disparaged the idea of a 
third party and discouraged it as futile, we are espe- 
cially glad to publish Mr. Amos Pinchot’s two arti- 
cles, the first of which appears in this issue. For 
another reason, too, we are glad of this opportunity. 
Persons sometimes write us—seldom, indeed, but 
sometimes—asking for more explicitness in regard to 
economic doctrine, and complaining that they do not 
see quite what this paper is driving at. Mr. Pinchot 
has saved us the trouble of answering these questions. 
Nothing could be more explicit than what he has writ- 
ten; nothing could be more accurate. His analysis of 
our economic conditions is brilliant, sound, and com- 
plete; his indication of the economic remedy is unes- 
capable. Hereafter, therefore, correspondents who 
desire a sort of compendium of the position of this 
paper, may simply be referred to these articles by 
Mr. Pinchot. 

The only question that suggests discussion is that 
put forward by Mr. Pinchot towards the end of his 
first article: “Has the project of destroying the power 
by which the minority governs and exploits us, 
emerged from the propaganda into the political stage?” 
This paper greatly doubts it. Mr. Pinchot thinks it 
may have done so, though with the rare and admir- 
able detachment that characterizes all his thinking, he 
permits himself no illusions about it. His view is 
fair and just, and this paper sincerely hopes he is 
right, but at present does not think so. At all events, 
Mr. Pinchot believes that even if the propaganda 
stage be not passed, a national campaign in which the 
modus operandi of exploitation and the means of 
checking it are held aloft as political issues, is the best 
means of present propaganda. His second article, 
which will be published next week, is devoted to ex- 
pounding this idea. 

Again, this paper hopes Mr. Pinchot is right, but 
doubts it. Let us be quite clear about this. Mr. 
Pinchot’s doctrine, which is also without reservation 
the doctrine of this paper, is essentially that of eco- 
nomic freedom; freedom of production and freedom 
of exchange. This is expressed by the Committee of 
Forty-eight in three planks—civil rights, natural-re- 
source monopoly and public ownership. Nothing could 
be better. But does Mr. Pinchot expect to get this 
platform accepted by his own associates at Chicago? 
He and Mr. George Record worked this miracle at 
St. Louis last September, and hence it is not incon- 
ceivable that they may do it again; but the chances 
against it are great. Considering the general state of 
economic education in the country, to which Mr. 
Pinchot himself adverts, it is no disparagement to 
doubt whether there be intelligence enough in the 
Committee of Forty-eight to perceive that the three- 
plank platform is all-inclusive and fundamental to 
every special issue. There will be Adullamites of 
every stripe at Chicago, each intent upon his own par- 
ticular unrelated fragment of economic doctrine. 
There will be wets and drys; sound-money men, pro- 
portional-representation advocates, persons who are 
all het up over foreign relations, brethren keen on the 
democratization of industry, Plumb-plan people, 
Americanizationers, pacifists, the devil and the wild 
man. Each of these will want a plank; each of these 
will be extremely hard to convince that the three-plank 
platform automatically takes care of his special issue 
and that he needs no plank. The prospect is not 


cheerful; and the chances are that the three-plank 
platform will go out from the Committee’s convention 
itself amplified into turgid and consummate useless- 
ness for the educative purposes to which Mr. Pinchot 
would devote it. 

Then, once outside, it has to run the gauntlet of 
other disaffected bodies in order to gain their en- 
dorsement—the Labour party, for example. The 
Labour party, on its own behalf, has put out a series 
of economic pronouncements as long as a hunter’s 
staff. How in the world can labour, intensely pre- 
occupied with these minutie of trade-unionism, be 
made to see the simple and indubitable truth that 
economic rent can and will dislocate and devour so- 
cialized industry just as handily as it now dislocates 
and devours capitalist industry ; that if economic rent 
be confiscated, the relations of labour and capital will 
adjust themselves, and that until it be confiscated, no 
power on earth can adjust them? Who would under- 
take to convince the Non-partisan League of the same 
truth, or intimate that it should support a programme 
which makes no mention of its own specific measures 
for which, as in North Dakota, for example, it has 
fit, bled and died? 

When one has a political organization on one’s 
hands, the temptation to compromise and amplify is 
great, as Mr. Pinchot is expressly aware; and going 
out for educational purposes with half a programme 
or a programme and a half, is in our judgment, mis- 
chievous and vicious. Mr. Pinchot speaks of Cobden 
as representing the propaganda stage of British free 
trade; and Bright, its introduction, through politics, 
into England’s economic system. He could not have 
given a more salutary illustration; we hope the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight will study it devoutly. Richard 
Cobden knew as well as Mr. Pinchot knows, that 
without freedom of production, freedom of exchange 
is worthless—vide his Derby speech. Half his pro- 
gramme, and only -half, got introduced, through pol- 
itics, into England’s economic system; the rest was 
whittled off. The result has been most lamentable in 
its persistent muddling of thought. All a protection- 
ist has had to do ever since, is to raise the simple 
question, If free trade is a good thing, why are the 
labourers of free-trade England no better off than 
those of protectionist Germany ?—and he had his op- 
ponent floored. Cobden knew the answer, but hardly 
any of the political free-traders of England or Amer- 
ica seem to know; or if they know, they do not let on. 
It is because in England, freedom of trade is not 
correlated with freedom of production. The fate of 
Cobden’s doctrine is a fine example of what this 
paper believes is bound to happen in the effort to 
build a political organization around an economic 
idea. 

Finally, if the Committee embarks on this enter- 
prise, it will need a candidate, and the candidate must 
be able to command some votes. The Committee’s 
referendum has disclosed what ‘everybody already 
knew, that there is one and only one national figure 
logically available—Robert La Follette. If the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin chose to wade in, he could make 
things very lively this summer, upon any platform or 
none. But can any one see Robert La Follette com- 
ing out on a platform of civil rights, natural-resource 
monopoly, and public ownership, and keeping to it 
with a single eye, through a front-porch campaign of, 
say, a dozen speeches, in which he should lay out, as 
Cobden might, all the implications of this simple pro- 
gramme upon labour, agriculture, foreign relations, 
international peace, and every other detail of public 
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affairs? There is nothing in Mr. La Follette’s record 
to promise sympathy with any such proposal. His 
own Wisconsin programme discourages any such ex- 
pectation. It is a potpourri; like the Labour party’s 
programme, there is a bit of everything in it except 
something fundamental. It is for no one to say that 
Senator La Follette would not accept the challenge 
of the Committee’s programme. If he did, he would 
prove himself the man that the country is waiting 
for; but the chance of this is extremely remote. 

Thus this paper reasons by way of making good its 
doubt about a third party at the present time, and 
about the value of political organization, which Mr. 
Pinchot seems for some reason to confuse with polit- 
ical action, in behalf of an idea. We think that by 
the time Mr. Pinchot’s programme has gotten by his 
own organization, gotten by other independent organi- 
zations and gotten by an eligible candidate, its par- 
ents would not know it and its educative power would 
be less than nothing. We have suggested no alterna- 
tive procedure, so we shall have to leave ourselves 
for a week at the mercy of those who criticize the 
radical mind, evidently without knowing much about 
it, as a mere breaker of bruised reeds. Next week we 
shall offer our own notions about political action and 
how to bring it about, in the hope that these may per- 
haps pass muster for what are called “constructive 
suggestions,” though no one, of course, can be quite 
sure what those are. In taking leave of Mr. Pinchot, 
we say frankly that we have every confidence in the 
soundness of his economic principles and in the un- 
soundness of what he is trying to do with them. Never- 
theless, he may be right. This paper has never seen 
its way to afford the enviable luxury of omniscience. 
At present, however, forming a party for the sake 
of its educative value seems much like putting the cart 
hefore the horse. “Until there be correct thought, 
there can not be right action; and where there is cor- 
rect thought, right action will follow.” 


SIR AUCKLAND GOES ASTRAY. 


WHILE we have all been getting along comfortably in 
the belief that the Kaiser started the war or that this, 
that or the other combination of international bank- 
ers, diplomats or something of the kind, started it, 
there now comes Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
Ambassador, saying at Princeton University of all 
places, that what really started the unpleasant busi- 
ness—or the principal cause of its becoming inevit- 
able—may have been the developing of our popula- 
tion here, with the consequent falling-off of food-ex- 
-ports from America. “Germany,” said His Excell- 
ency, “was being forced into a position with rising 
food-costs, in which she almost had to fight.’ It is 
to be hoped that the President and Faculty of Prince- 
ton University did not betray any uneasiness as they 
sat there listening to this untoward remark of the 
Ambassador, so much at odds with all their expressed 
beliefs and convictions. Not long ago such a state- 


ment would have been highly sensational, even from | 


a privileged person. We do not remember Mr. Bal- 
four saying anything like that when he was here, or 
Viscount Grey or Lord Reading. However, except 
to the President and Faculty of Princeton, it is a 
small matter and may be let go. 

Sir Auckland’s notion is that the European social 
order at the beginning of this century depended upon 
the fact that here and in Canada were great food- 
producing areas whose products were easily shipped 
to Europe; but 


. as this century opened, your increasing industrial 
development had produced here a vast increase in population 
which was beginning to intercept that food, and believe me, 
I have gone into this thing fairly carefully, and I think that 
it is not very difficult to show that the development of your 
population here was the principal cause in making the Euro- 
pean war inevitable. 


Not guilty. That kind of thing may be quite all 
right for the economists of Princeton, but it does not 
go down the craws of the experienced without vio- 
lence. Our “vast increase in population” comes pre- 
cisely to thirty-three per square mile. Denmark feeds 
herself and chips in liberally towards feeding Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and Denmark has 183 per 
square mile. Belgium, which does a few things 
pretty well in the way of agriculture, carries 670. 
France, carrying 190, very nearly feeds herself. 
Whatever it was that intercepted the food supply 
and brought ruin and destruction on Europe, it was 
not our “vast increase in population” up to the dizzy 
figure of thirty-three to the square mile. Sir Auck- 
land can safely wager all his old boots and shoes on 
that. 

Since Sir Auckland chose to open this subject, it 
seems a pity that he did not say something sensible 
about it, especially considering his immediate aud- 
ience, who never heard anything sensible about it in 
the whole course of their lives; or if they have, it 
did not “take,” as it would if they heard it from a 
British Ambassador. The food-supply has been “in- 
tercepted,” certainly. Sir Auckland is right enough 
about that. It is also true, as he says, that this year 
we “are going to have a comparatively small surplus 
of food for export.” There are reasons for these 
things, reasons that are easily gotten at, withal. They 
lie on the surface of the Census Reports—Sir Auck- 
land’s fourteenth-assistant clerk could have worked 
them up for him in half an hour—good reasons, too, 
good enough for anybody and not merely good enough 
for the economists at Princeton. 

This paper is not going to make over Sir Auck- 
land’s speech after him or carry its readers through 
the subject. We merely note a few facts and figures 
which may put any interested person in the way of 
drawing conclusions for himself. First, the land of 
the United States acquired a monopoly-value about 
the year 1890, or shortly before the time when the 
phenomenon noticed by Sir Auckland—the intercep- 
tion of the food-supply—began to appear. 

Second, in 1910, the farm-acreage of the United 
States was 878,798,325 acres, of which 400,446,575 
acres were unimproved. 

Third, during the ten years 1900-1910, the increase 
in farm-acreage was 4.8 per cent, the increase in the 
number of farms was 10.9 per cent, and the increase 
in value of agricultural land was 118.1 per cent. 

Fourth, tenant-farming increased from 25.6 per 
cent of all farms in the United States in 1880, to 28.4 
in 1890, to 35.3 in 1900, and to 37 per cent in 1910. 

Fifth, one-fourth of the total farm-acreage of the 
United States is owned by .0006 per cent of the 
population. 

This will be about all, at present. If at some time 
hereafter Sir Auckland wants to go back to Princeton 
to tell them what really is the matter with our food- 
supply, and his clerks all happen to be busy and he 
has no one to look up the data for him and put his 
statistics in good talkable shape, this paper will gladly 
give him a lift. We do not do much of that sort of 
thing, especially for ambassadors, and would not be 
understood as liking to make a practice of it; but 
when an ambassador is caught in an emergency as 
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Sir Auckland clearly must have been the other day 
when he laid the European war to our vast increase 
of population, we are always willing to step forward. 


PACIFIC PREPAREDNESS. 


WueEn the Pall Mall Gazette put its feet up on the 
stove the other day and ‘lowed as how Mr. Lloyd 
George might try to work a disarmament-clause into 
the new Anglo-Japanese treaty, the good paper must 
have been just making conversation. If we had the 
New York Times on hand right now, we could name 
eighteen good reasons why Lloyd George will not ask 
Japan to disarm; the first of these reasons being the 
superdreadnaught “Tennessee,” launched the other day 
at Philadelphia. The other reasons are the seventeen 
capital ships now building—all larger than any that 
fought at Jutland—which together will give the United 
States the most powerful battle-fleet on the Seven 
Seas within three or four years’ time. Unless Great 
Britain can get more money from somewhere, and 
very soon, this American programme will certainly 
give a new meaning to the “two-power standard” ; for 
England and Japan will be the two powers, and the 
United States will set the standard. 

Just on general principles, however, it is hard to 
find a place for a disarmament-clause in a treaty of 
military alliance. It is not recorded that England 
urged Japan to cut her building-programme when the 
British-German naval race was on; and there seems 
to be no reason why the two Island Kingdoms should 
now sit down and allow themselves to be out-built 
by the United States—no reason, except that per- 
haps they can not help themselves. 

Of course there is no final validity in the parallel 
between the cases of Germany and the United States, 
as many of our readers will hasten breathlessly to 
assure us. Nevertheless, the Chinese consortium- 
agreement has some little interest in this connexion. 
Under the terms of this agreement, put through by 
the American State Department after two years of 
higgling, the banking groups of Japan, Great Britain, 
France and the United States can make no loans to 
China until they have first secured the approval of 
their respective Governments in each case. The Goy- 
ernments on their part are bound to use every means 
to protect the interests of the investors. Great Britain 
seems to have accepted the conditions of the con- 
sortium readily enough; her major holdings in Asia 
lie between Constantinople and Calcutta. But Japan 
took an altogether different view of the case, and it 
was only after her claims to special interests in China 
had been repeatedly asserted that she consented to 
admit to the Chinese field a group of American bank- 
ers, backed by the American Government. 

In the Far East as well as on the high seas, imperial 
America seems in some slight measure to have taken 
the place of imperial Germany as a raison d’étre for 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In this same fashion, 
and to a much greater extent, the Russian Soviet Re- 
public has succeeded to the position once held by the 
Empire of the Tsars. Japan is about as much inter- 
ested in keeping the revolutionists out of China as 
England is in keeping Mussulman Asia quiet; and 
thus, whether they will or no, the insular expansion- 
ists of East and West must drift towards an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance against the growing power of Bol- 
shevism. ) 

Certain elements in China will of course object to 
the renewal of the Anglo-British pact for the division 
of Asia, just as they have objected to the Peace of 
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Versailles and the consortium. In fact the Govern- 
ment at Peking has already protested against a re- 
newal of the Alliance without a previous hearing of 
Chinese claims. One Chinese publicist has actually 
proposed that China be admitted to the Alliance, and 
that Liao Tung and the South Manchuria Railway, 
as well as Tsingtau and the Shantung line, be restored 
to the Republic by the forthcoming treaty. In decency 
he might have asked at the same time that representa- 
tives of India be allowed to sit in at the conference; 
they are every whit as likely as the Chinese to get a 
hearing. 

And our brethren in Australia are already speaking 
their minds on the subject of the Alliance; rather 
frankly too, one would say. Mr. W. A. Watt, the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, has gone all the way 
to London for the purpose of explaining things to 
the home-folks in language like this: 

Great Britain is our mother country—and we shall remain 
loyal to her as such, but it is plainly to be seen that in the 
possibility of a great, world-shaking conflict, the interests of 
America and Australia would be identical. 

If Mr. Watt means that Australia is as bitterly anti- 
Japanese as California, he is probably right. But the 
race-question doesn’t seem to have much to do with 
war; Australians, Californians and Japanese have all 
fought in the same cause before now. 

In fact Vice-Admiral Tetsutaro Sato, President of 
the Japanese Naval Staff College, has managed to dis- 
cuss wars and rumours of wars, past and to come, 
without once referring to the race-question. In a 
lengthy statement, published with an introductory 
note supplied by the Japanese Embassy at Washing- 
ton, the Admiral makes out a strong case for Japan- 
ese navalism. Japan’s population has outrun her agri- 
cultural resources; she has no colonies worthy of the 
name; she can not send her people to other countries 
in defiance of immigration laws; she has no course 
left but to import raw materials and food stuffs and 
export manufactured products— 

And foreign trade cannot prosper without naval protection. 
Commerce not backed by naval force is always destined to 
dwindle. However flourishing a nation’s trade may be, it 
will be stopped in an emergency unless it has naval strength 
to fall back upon. 

Just as Japan has had to choose between famine 
and foreign trade, so she must choose likewise between 
the protection of that trade and its destruction in time 
of trouble. “The present prosperity of England is 
due to her naval supremacy”; Japan must pay, as 
England has paid. 

Japan’s navy has been developed solely for pur- 
poses of defence ; but defence is a matter of relativity. 
“America’s construction of ships . . . can not be re- 
garded in any other way than as naval expansion pure 
and simple”; and Japan can not afford to let America 
run clear away from her. 

Next we must consider the question of the relations be- 
tween England and America. ... Without their friendly co- 
operation, peace could not be maintained either in Europe or 
on the Pacific. . Should any involved question arise be- 
tween them, can anyone predict that it would never lead to 
an armed clash? 

If worst comes to worst, then, there will devolve 
upon Japan the task of mediating between these two 
Powers. And her mediation can be effective only if 
her navy is strong enough to hold the balance of 
power between England and America. 

So much for the Admiral. With his growing popu- 
lation, his tiny territory, and his necessary trade, he 
has a better case than has our own Josephus Daniels, 
who talks sweet nothings, and goes in brotherly spirit 
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about the task of building a navy that this nation does 
not need and never can need for defence. To deprive 
Japan of her hold on the balance of power, the Secre- 
tary must either sink the Japanese fleet or outbuild 
both Japan and England. If the Administration ap- 
proves of neither plan, and would like to celebrate 
the last year of its decline by doing some real work 
for peace, let it withdraw from the iniquitous con- 
sortium and pour seventeen of its eighteen new ships 
back into the furnaces. Then with Germany’s old 
position in the East and on the seas occupied by no 
other tenant than Germany’s ghost, the Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty may still be anti-Bolshevist, but it will not 
necessarily be anti-American. 


A MYTH IN THE MAKING. 
NEWSPAPER-READERS are now being afforded an un- 
usually clear example of the myth-making process in 
what is being said about Senator Harding. The facts 
are these: the Republican party, aware that it can win 
the election without any effort worth talking about, 
chose to nominate the darkest of dark horses, a man 
whom nobody knew and who has no record. It was 
the wisest move that the party could make, obviously 
—wisest in that it tended to economy of effort. Now 
that Mr. Harding is nominated, the task is to make 
him into a passably interesting figure, for in our pleas- 
ant American way the campaign will be necessarily 
one of personalities. Neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic party has an issue, which is nothing new, 
for there has not been a real issue in our national 
politics for forty years; hence this campaign, like all 
that have preceded it within the memory of our gen- 
eration, must be bottomed on personalities. There- 
fore it is the business of Mr. Harding’s backers to 
render the Republican Tweedledum as interesting and 
acceptable as possible: just as it will shortly be the 
business of others to do a like service for the Demo- 
cratic Tweedledee. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey, a past master at the game, 
has started the great Harding myth in good style. He 
has made a first-rate job of it, not saying too much 
and contriving admirably to throw the appearance of 
manful candour about his work in a way that en- 
gages the attention and confidence of the unsuspect- 
ing. Senator Harding emerges from his first sitting 
as “a sound, clean, human man, like McKinley” who 
looms large. He is not a genius, which it appears is 
in his favour, because geniuses are never level- 
headed. This generalization is rough on geniuses, and 
must have cost Mr. Munsey some searchings of heart, 
since Mr. Munsey himself is widely and favourably 
regarded as a genius in his own line. Mr. Munsey 
admits that Mr. Harding has never set the Potomac 
afire since he entered the Senate, but nevertheless has 
a fine record in Washington as “a sound, safe man, 
who thinks well, talks well and has the courage of 
his convictions.” After all what more could be de- 
sired? Mr. Munsey is particulaly strong on what the 
newspaper-man, in his ribald and sinful moments, 
calls “the hundred per cent American stuff.” In an 
eloquent and soul-stirring paragraph he follows Mr. 
Harding “all the way up from the farm, through child- 
hood, young manhood; seeing him as a printer at the 
case. . . . The venturesome young editor-owner of a 
small country newspaper . . . etc., etc.”—the reader, 
given this start, can follow through to the end with- 
out missing a comma. He could do it in his sleep; he 
could do it in his grave. Then comes the inevitable 
moral of the piece. Mr. Harding, if elected, will give 
us “a thoroughly safe, sane, efficient Administration, 


a wholesome, cordial, common-sense Administration, 
a clean-cut business Administration, etc., etc., etc.” 
Curtain! slow music! and the audience passes out, 
feeling that it has made a friend for life. 

What Mr. Munsey has done in his papers, others 
are doing all over the country. Already, within a 
week of the nomination, they have built up the Ohio 
Senator into an acceptable and imposing figure; and 
considering that they had nothing but wind and junk 
to build with, it can not be denied that they are doing 
well. Ali that the citizen has to do is to entertain 
himself right royally for the next four months by 
watching that myth grow. The myth-making process, 
however, entertaining as it is, has its drawbacks. It 
is hard on the public and hard on the candidate. It is 
hard on the public because it is the myth and not the 
man that the public is always urged, bedevilled and 
dragooned into “standing behind” when an emergency 
comes. It will be the inflated and majestic myth, “the 
sound, safe man, who thinks well, talks well and has 
the courage of his convictions,” not the colourless 


and podgy Ohio politician, that we shall all, perhaps, 


be exhorted to support two years hence in some pred- 
atory enterprise against Mexico. And it is hard on 
the candidate because, unless he be shrewd enough not 
to be chivvied out of a just appraisal of his own qual- 
ities, he becomes top-heavy for life. It never hurt 
Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Lincoln and it never hurt Mr. 
Taft; but they seem to be about the only exempted 
persons in the list. 

How well we may and should remember the lethal 
operation of the myth-making process upon Mr. Wil- 
son! He was the bright incarnation of all wisdom, 
the expert im omni re_ scibili, the modern Abelard 
“unto whom it was granted to know everything.” His 
statesmanship was that of Pericles, Cavour, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Leo XIII and Brigham Young, all focussed 
in a single superhuman personality. And behold! a 
little time passed away, only a few months; the myth 
distintegrated, and now Mr. Wilson is known to all 
the world for precisely what he had all along been 
known for by everyone who knew him at all, up to 
the unhappy day of his candidacy—nothing more, 
nothing less. The cruel part of it is that he is not 
judged by the reality, but by the measure of the ex- 
ploded myth; and Mr. Wilson’s fate is perhaps recent 
enough to stand as a moving example of the immense 
disservice wrought upon both candidate and country 
by the vulgar and stupid processes of propagandist 
journalism. Cork yourselves, brethren, for Mr. Hard- 
ing’s sake, if not for ours. 


DHE RADICAL’S. FIRST, CONCERN, 


Our assertion that the capitalist is a natural friend 
and not an oppressor of labour raises a question in 
the mind of several correspondents who write us some- 
what in the vein of Mr. Robert L. Wolf, who says 
in a letter published in a recent issue of the Freeman, 
“Capital, as I have always known, is the natural friend 
(I had almost said the natural property) of the 
labourer, but I never before realized that the private 
owner of capital, who enjoys possession of the ma- 
chinery the labourer would like to control, and re- 
ceives the income from interest which the labourer 
would be glad to pocket, is also the ‘protector of the 
workingman.’ ” 

The view of this paper is not that the capitalist is a 
protector of the workingman—in fact, the words are 
not ours and should not be represented as ours—but 
that he is rather a co-partner with him in the busi- 
ness of production, that the tools of the capitalist help 
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the labourer to achieve a greater output than could 
be produced without them, and that if the labourer 
fails to receive his just share of the wealth produced, 
it is not the fault of the capitalist, but of the monop- 
olist who is the real enemy of both capital and la- 
bour, enjoying the legal privilege of taking toll from 
them for the right to use the earth. 

The capitalist has won an evil reputation partly 
because the word is used as an epithet without re- 
gard for its true meaning, and partly because the 
same individual is often both capitalist and monop- 
olist. A compositor going into business on his own 
account with a press and a few fonts of type would 
be both a labourer and a capitalist, but not a monop- 
olist. He can not do business, however, until he has 
made terms with a landlord who names a price that 
includes, besides payment for the use of the build- 
ing (capital), a charge for the use of the land which 
ought to belong equally to everyone. Both printer 
and landlord in their capacity of capitalists are co-oper- 
ating with the workmen in an effort to increase the 
production of wealth; but the landlord as a monop- 
olist of the limited area suitable for printers, has first 
call on the proceeds. 

But whether the capitalist is of the sort described, 
or is in the Rockefeller class, in so far as he provides 
machinery and materials to increase production he 
is an ally and not an enemy of labour. His power to 
take a share that he has not earned, comes from 
ownership of the earth in some form or other; either 
the source of oil, or coal, copper, lumber, etc., or 
water power sites, or the exclusive right to run pipe- 
lines, wires or rails; or to use, or withhold from use, 
farm-lands, suburban building-lots or city-land suit- 
able for business purposes. 

The private appropriation of the rent of land re- 
duces the opportunity for self-employment and forces 
workers to compete for jobs; and it is this forced 
competition which determines wages, not the benevo- 
lence or cupidity of employers. When the trades- 
unions make this discovery they will quit their bar- 
ren struggle for higher nominal wages and assert 
their right to the use of the earth in common with all 
whether capitalists or labourers, rich or poor. : 

The obligation of the radical is to uncover the root 
of our social troubles; and if Karl Marx was right 
in asserting, as he unqualifiedly did, though few 
Marxians seem aware of it, that the capitalist system 
(which may be more exactly called the monopolistic 
system) is based on land-monopoly, the radical must 
concern himself with this fundamental fact. No one 
can properly be called radical who confuses private 
property with public property and attempts to equal- 
ize conditions by arbitrary methods that are based 
on no recognizable principle. 

Even the leaders of Bolshevik Russia can not es- 
cape the classification of sentimentalist and conserva- 
tive while they deny the equal rights of all to the use 
of the earth, and the right of the individual to life, 
liberty and the product of his toil. Exaltation of the 
worker above the capitalist, or the poor above the 
rich, is sentimentalism as truly as the reverse, and 
nothing is more conservative than dictatorship and 
the rule of force. 


THE PASSING OF THE GILDED AGE. 


THE lure of money and money-making is not what 
it used to be. We can all remember that the great for- 
tune-builders of the country, or as we now know them, 
the great fortune-stealers, used to be held up to us 
incessantly in church, Sunday-school and day-school, 
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as the worthy Americans, the typical Americans, the 
Americans who shed lustre on the nation and vindi- 
cated its claim to nobleness and grandeur. These 
were the men whom we were to emulate. It went for 
granted—no one ever dreamed of doubting it—that 
energy, thrift and self-reliance like theirs would have 
a corresponding reward. There was wealth enough 
available to make us all millionaires if we only 
spunked up resolutely about digging it out. “Go and 
get it” was the burden of the local magnate’s fatherly 
counsel, when at the end of the school-term he stood 
on the rostrum, telling us what life was like and what 
we ought to want to do with it. Think, too, of what 
we used to read. Do we not all remember Poor Rich- 
ard, and our revered Dr. Smiles’s “Self-Help,” “The 
Boy Emigrants,” “From the Log-Cabin to the White 
House,” et id genus omne? Our whole literary pabu- 
lum was flavoured full with Mr. Murdstone’s doctrine 
that we should be up and doing—and by the way. 
there comes in Longfellow— 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

—and that the world is never by any manner of means 
or under any circumstances, a place “to be moping 
and droning in.” 

In those days, by natural consequence, poverty was 
desperately disrespectable, as being logically associated 
with laziness and sin. If there were wealth enough 
for all, provided one were busy and virtuous, then 
poverty—the failure to attain wealth—was prima facie 
evidence that there must be somewhere a screw loose 
with one’s industriousness or with one’s morals. 
Hence, poverty was a social disability ; and about the 
worst disgrace that could befall a person was to go to 
the poor-house. People spoke of this fate in whispers 
and with bated breath, as an appalling and hopeless 
calamity. In the Gilded Age of America, honest pov- 
erty hung its head “for a’ that an’ a’ that.” 

But it began to look up again about fifteen years 
ago. The Gilded Age, considerably tarnished, came to 
an unlamented end. We began to discover that our 
national models were uninteresting men, that their 
principles had blow-holes in them, and that a great 
many qualities beside industry and thrift contributed 
to the amassing of their fortunes. We began, also, to 
discover and to regard with desire, a great many 
things that money could not buy. We found that some 
of the poor had these; hence we began to hob-nob 
with poor but interesting persons, and thus poverty 
began to lose out as a social disqualification. Then 
came the war with its wholesale confiscations, and 
the status of the poor began to look really enviable. 
Then came the peace, ye gods! with the forty-cent 
dollar, the prostrating burden of taxation, the impos- 
sibility of buying much of anything at any price or of 
commanding any personal service at any wages; and 
it was borne in upon us in a most practical and salu- 
tary fashion that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth. After 
trying to hire a cook or a carpenter, or filing an in- 
come-tax return, who of us can talk in the old sure 
way about the power or desirability of wealth? Would 
our children, even, listen devoutly, as we .did, to the 
windy local magnate expounding ,on Commencement 
Day the good old doctrine of what then was hun- 
dred per cent Americanism? What son of the present 
would read “Self-Help” under lure of the most lib- 
eral subsidy? As for the prospect of the poor-house 
—why, here is a bit of verse picked out of the New 
York Times the other day, that is worth a ream of 
prose disquisition on this whole subject. Would it 
have been even intelligible twenty years ago? 
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(1900) 

‘Over the hills to the poor-house’— 

Alas! towards its portals we fare, 
Where Charity offers us shelter, 

With a crust and a bed and a chair. 
And there, in the shade of the willows, 

We'll sit and we'll dream of the past, 
And envy the wealthy and happy 

With tears that flow bitter and fast. 


(1920) 

‘Over the hills to the poor-house’— 

Hooray! for its doors we are bound— 
The only cheap place in the country 

Where plenty and freedom are found! 
And there, without worry or labour, 

We'll loll in the shade of the trees, 
And gloat as we think of the wealthy 

Who are taxed for our comfort and ease. 


It is a’ striking and salutary change, the first step, 
one may believe, towards our preparation to take 
rank as a great people. It may before too long, say 
within a century or so, lead us to an intelligent com- 
prehension of those who give culture the rank that 
we have been giving to commerce, who put an ideal 
of social life and manners as high as we put one of 
industrial organization, who regard amenity as we 
have been regarding thrift and diligence, who put the 
sanctions of good taste where we have been putting 
those of what we have, for some inexplicable reason, 
chosen to call good morals; and an intelligent compre- 
hension is always more then half-way to sympathy, 
and sympathy is a good running start towards emula- 
tion. 


THE PLOT OF A POPULAR KOREAN NOVEL. 


Tue beautiful Chu Nyangie lived in an inland province of the 
Kingdom of Korea. She was famous throughout the land, 
not only an account of her exquisite and ethereal beauty, far 
exceeding that of other girls, but also because it was generally 
supposed that at her birth she had come direct from Heaven, 
Her mother, who was the teacher of all the dancing girls in 
the province, did not wish her daughter to follow the profes- 
sion in which she herself was engaged, so she kept Chu Nyan- 
gie apart from the dancing girls with whom she worked, and 
gave every care of her bringing up, so that she might in- 
deed be worthy of her great fame. 

One day as Chu Nyangie was playing in a swing near her 
home, the Governor’s son, Tol Yongie, chanced ‘to pass by, 
So struck was he at the sight of the maiden’s unusual beauty, 
that he sent his servant to ask who she was, and if she were 
really human, or if she might be a spirit. ‘The servant re- 
turned saying that the girl was Chu Nyangie the daughter of 
Heaven, and that her mother was the head of the dancing 
girls of that province. 

“Go,” said Tol Yongie “and say to her, ‘The Governor’s son 
wishes you to come here and speak with him.’” When the 
servant delivered the message to Chu Nyangie she tossed her 
pretty head and said, “No, I won’t! I do not go out to see 
young men who call me like that. Tell your master he is 
mistaken. I am no dancing girl, even though my mother is 
the teacher of them all.” 

When the servant returned with the answer Tol Yongie 
said, “Then come, let us go and speak with her.” So 
he went to where she was swinging and asked her again who 
she was and who was her mother. “I am Chu Nyangie,” 
she said, “the daughter of Heaven. My mother is the head 
of all the dancing girls, but I am not a dancing girl, nor am 
J going to become one.” So saying, she jumped from the 
swing, and hurried away into the house. 

The next day Tol Yongie returned to the garden where he 
had seen ‘Chu Nyangie swinging and talked with her mother. 
Through an open window he had a glimpse of the room where 
Chu Nyangie lived, and it seemed to him to be the most 
beautiful room he had ever seen. “Surely,” he thought as 
he gazed upon it, “a place like Heaven has been prepared for 
Heaven’s daughter to stay in.” 

On his return to his father’s home Tol Yongie would sit 
alone in the courtyard in the evenings and talk to himself of 
Chu Nyangie and sometimes speak her name aloud. His 
father, seeing him thus, was much perturbed, and sent a ser- 


vant to see what he was talking about. But the servant, fear- 
ing to see the Governor’s wrath descend upon his son, re- 
turned saying that Tol Yongie was only dreaming and talking 
in his sleep. 

One night Tol Yongie fled from his father’s home, and 
was secretly married to his beloved Chu Nyangie, for he 
had managed to convince the mother of his undying love for 
her fair daughter. But Tol Yongie dared not take his bride 
home, lest his father kill him for marrying secretly the daugh- 
ter of a dancing woman. So Chu Nyangie continued to live 
with her mother, but her husband returned to see her very 
often, and they were very happy. 

But one fateful day, orders came from the King that the 
Governor was to be moved to another province. That night 
Tol Yongie went to his beloved with a sad heart, and while 
it was still early in the evening, the mother heard great weep- 
ing in her daughter’s room. “Ah!” she thought, “the poor 
children are having their first quarrel. I wonder what can 
be the matter.” So she crept to the door and listened. Be- 
tween the sobs she heard Tol Yongie bidding farewell to his 
young bride. In great excitement, she jumped up, pulled open 
the door and rushed into the room crying, “What do you 
mean by marrying my lovely daughter and then going away 
and! leaving her like this! Answer me! Are you then, after 
all, like all other men?” 

Then Tol Yongie explained that his father had been moved 
to another province, but that he would remain forever true 
to his bride, and promised that sometime in the future he 
would return to claim her. But poor Chu Nyangie, weeping 
bitterly, insisted that if he must go she would go too. 

“No, no, my little one,’ gently answered Tol Yongie, “our 
father would be very angry and might kill us both. But never 
fear, my pear-blossom, I shall return for you and shall never 
leave you again.” 

At day-break they parted, and thereafter Chu Nyangie 
spent all her days and nights in tears. But one day a letter 
came from Tol Yongie’s mother saying that she had learned 
of her son’s secret marriage, and that Chu Nyangie must not 
worry, for she herself would see that her son returned some 
day to his bride. 

Time passed. A new Governor was sent to rule over the 
province. Chu Nyangie grew still more beautiful. Her fame 
as the daughter of Heaven spread over all the province. It 
reached the ears of the new Governor. One day he ordered 
a feast at which all the dancing girls in the province were 
to appear before him. When he arrived at the feast he 
glanced quickly about him, then his face clouded as he in- 
quired, “But where is the daughter of Heaven?” Orders were 
immediately issued summoning Chu Nyangie to the feast, and 
great was the Governor’s anger when she sent a refusal, say- 
ing that she was no dancing girl and would not appear with 
dancing girls at the Governor’s feast. 

The next day the Governor sent his servants to bring her 
to him, but the mother of Chu Nyangie had a very fine dinner 
prepared and feasted the servants when they arrived, so they 
were bound in courtesy to return without the maiden. Day 
after day, the Governor sent other servants who in turn 
were feasted and sent back. Thus his every attempt was 
thwarted until finally he sent his soldiers, who brought her 
bby force and threw her into prison. Here the Governor soon 
visited her and was so deeply impressed by her wondrous 
beauty that he offered to liberate her at once if she would 
come to live with him. “No she said, “you may punish me 
as you wish, but I will not come to live with you.” He then 
ordered her to be taken out and whipped, but still she re- 
fused, so he cast her back into prison. 

A few days before the Governor’s birthday, he decreed that 
in honour of the day, all the prisoners should be put to death 
by whipping. When Chu Nyangie’s mother heard this dread- 
ful order she cried and prayed day and night without ceasing 
that Tol Yongie would return to rescue his bride. On the eve 
of the day of execution the unhappy mother made images 
which she set up, praying the while that her daughter migh? 
be spared the cruel death that threatened her. As she prayed, 
the dogs outside began to bark, and going out to see what was 
the matter, she found Tol Yongie at her door clothed in rags— 
as is the custom when a king goes about to look into the 
affairs of his kingdom. Greatly astonished, she invited him 
into the house, and he told her that his father had cast him 
out and that now he was a beggar. Then she told him of 
Chu Nyangie and the fate that awaited her. Tol Yongie lis- 
tened in silence. Then a look of determination came into his 
face as he raised his head and said, “Well, give me some rice 
for I am very hungry, and I shall not return until I have 
rescued our Chu Nyangie.”’ Three times she cooked rice 
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for him, before his hunger was satisfied. Then, taking Hyand 
Tan, Chu Nyangie’s faithful servant, with him, he set off in 
great haste to the prison. 

Chu Nyangie was trying to sleep. Three times she dreamed 
that Tol Yongie came and looked in at her. Each time, she 
awoke and went to look through the bars, and the third time 
she was rewarded, for Tol Yongie was there and was softly 
calling to her. They both wept as Chu Nyangie said, “To- 
morrow I am to be beaten to death because I will not go to 
live with the Governor. So to-morrow you must be there, and 
get my body and carry it away and bury it before anybody 
else touches me.” He comforted her as best he could and 
promised that on the morrow he would be there. 

The next day at the Governor’s party, Tol Yongie appeared 
in the guise of a beggar, and asked for food. The food was 
given him, then he asked for wine. This was refused, but 
after the usual amount of pleading it was given him. But 
the guests began to murmur when the beggar was allowed to 
hang upon the outskirts of the crowd and watch the dancing. 
So he was ordered to take himself off. Before leaving he 
asked for a pencil and paper, and then having written a 
short note he placed it under a mat. When he had gone, some 
of the King in the guise of a beggar, and find that a wicked 
what sort of blessing or curse the poor beggar had bestowed 
upon the house. Great was their consternation and confusion 
when they read these words: “I am come from the house 
of the King in the guise of a beggar, and find that a wicked 
deed is about to be performed in this house to-day. I will 
return shortly with many soldiers.” The merry-making sud- 
denly broke up in great confusion. Dancing girls hurried 
about, and frghtened guests threw themselves onto their horses 
so recklessly that some were seen to ride away backwards 
in their haste to escape; and in the panic the Governor him- 
self was actually seized and thrown into prison by his own 
servants and guests. 

It was not long before Tol Yongie returned with his sol- 
diers. He at once ordered the keeper of the prison to bring 
out the girl imprisoned there. Chu Nyangie, thinking that she 
was being taken before the Governor to be killed, came out 
weeping and with bowed head. “And have you not yet 
decided to come to live with me?” demanded Tol Yongie 
in a harsh voice—and averting his face. 

“No, never!” sobbed the girl. 

“Not even if you pay the penalty of death?” 

“No, not even if you kill me. You can kill my body but 
you can not kill my soul.” 

“But think a moment, my pretty maiden! I will give you 
yet a third and last chance. Will you be beaten to death here 
before all these guests, or will you come to live with me and 
have a life of pleasure and ease and happiness?” 

“T will be killed,” bravely answered Chu Nyangie, her head 
still bowed. 

“Bring her closer to the porch!’ commanded Tol Yongie. 
“Now look up at my face, Chu Nyangie, and see if you will 
not come to me.’ Chu Nyangie raised her eyes and on the 
instant recognized her husband and fell fainting at his feet. 
He took her in his arms and carried her into the house, tell- 
ing messengers to bring her mother at once. To the assembled 
guests he explained that the King had sent him to look into 
the affairs of the province, and that now he was to become 
Governor and would take Chu Nyangie as his wife. 

As soon as Chu Nyangie’s mother arrived she began to 
apologize for not having treated Tol Yongie as well as she 
should have done when he returned to her house in the guise 
of a beggar. But Tol Yongie answered saying that it was be- 
cause of her earnest prayer that he had been made Governor 
of the province and had arrived in time to rescue her 
daughter. 

Then Chu Nyangie gave her servant Hyand Tan as a con- 
cubine to her husband because of Hyand Tan’s great faith- 
fulness in time of trouble and distress. 

Grace LEWELLYN. 


THE ‘CASE BORTAUNEW Pan Lye: 
Tue Committee of Forty-eight goes to Chicago on 
10 July to form a new party. Some of our very good 
friends doubt the wisdom of this move. They fear 
it means an end to the Committee’s usefulness. We 
will go the way of all political flesh, subordinating 
the larger vision to the lure of success at the polls. 
We will be surrounded, seduced and finally swal- 
lowed, principles and all, by the political bedfellows 
with whom our entry into the vote-getting business 


will throw us. This, I think, represents the high 
points of their apprehensions. 

Well, there is much to be said for the opinions of 
these friends. As we look back through the vista of 
political history, we feel that they are entitled to the 
utmost respect, even while we go against them. In 
fact, if I could speak for the Committee, I would say 
that, though forming a new party seems less a mat- 
ter of choice than necessity, we are doing so in the 
full knowledge that the tendency to compromise in- 
herent in all political action will defeat our purposes, 
unless the leaders of the new movement stand by 
their guns and make their issue sharply, indeed if 
you will, narrowly clear. 

Here, as I see it, is the situation: We are governed 
and exploited by a small privileged class which de- 
rives its power mainly from two sources: first, from 
its ownership and control of basic natural resources ; 
and second, from its ownership and control of the 
means of distribution, to wit: our railroads and other 
transportation machinery. That such ownership and 
control carries with it the power to check or stimu- 
late the nation’s productivity; that it is the key that 
locks or frees both industry and agriculture; that it 
is the lever that raises or depresses the labour market 
and the cost of living; and finally that it has captured 
the press and politics, and built up a plexus of power 
as literally and pervasively regnant as any dynastic 
system of which we have record—these are proposi- 
tions that I need not argue here. To those who deny 
them, a new party can have little appeal. 

On the other hand, if we believe them to be sub- 
stantially true, two facts at once seem apparent, that 
is to say, apparent to all but those who have lost faith 
in political action. First, the problem is not likely 
to be solved without a political party that honestly 
faces (as the old parties do not) the elements of the 
situation. And second, the elements of the situation 
are essentially variant from those in most of the 
European countries, because, though the political and 
economic exploitation of the respective populations is 
similar, the economic mechanics by which the results 
are achieved are quite different. 

In England, succeeding generations of the people 
have been kept in subjection by the power which the 
privileged classes derive from imperialism, with its 
profits flowing in from overseas enterprise. In 
France, a shopkeeper bourgeoisie, permeated by the 
rentier, has exploited the wage-earner and poorer 
agriculturalist. In Germany, hereditary landowners, 
allied with an hereditary aristocracy, and a mush- 
room industrial aristocracy, have held the reins of 
power since the seventies. The Irish people have 
been victims of an absentee landlordism, entrenched 
in an absentee political machine; while the Russians 
have been kept on the rack of poverty and ignorance 
by the paternal tyranny of an agrarian noblesse. 
America alone suffers from the pure and simple ap- 
plication of a domestic monopoly principle. And 
therefore the American problem can not be solved 
either on the British, French, German, Irish or Rus- 
sian plan. Labour-party socialism, syndicalism, state 
socialism, nationalism, or sovietism may be adaptable 
to the conditions that produced them. But the Amer- 
ican problem is unique and must be worked out on 
fundamentals suitable to our peculiar psychology and 
economic facts. 

How can the American problem be attacked? 
Obviously, since the old parties propose nothing but 
standpatism that is as barren as it is shortsighted, 
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there remain but two possibilities looking toward 
change. These are: first, revolution; and second, the 
entry of the exploited groups into politics, with a 
view to capturing peacefully the government, by 
taking out of the hands of the privileged class the eco- 
nomic privileges which are the basis of its political 
prestige. For many years (i.e., since the monopolization 
of natural resources consolidated the power which the 
privileged class already possessed by virtue of its 
ownership of transportation), thoughtful persons, 
among them notably the editors of the Freeman, have 
busied themselves in spreading by propaganda the 
above facts, and the related fact that neither democ- 
racy, prosperity, nor contentment has better than 
a fighting chance in a country handicapped by the 
present economic mal-distribution. 

To this propaganda, it may be noted, the bulk of 
radical magazines have brought virtually no assist- 
ance. Preferring to expend their talents in the more 
congenial task, at which they are very good indeed, 
of denouncing various abuses of power, and leaving 
severely alone the more arduous subject of redis- 
tributing the power itself, they have furnished us 
with food for emotion but little or none for improve- 
ment. As far as can be seen, these magazines lack 
any consistent policy at all, except that of heating 
the public to the temperature of what they call direct, 
or non-political action. 

Now, direct, or non-political, action is a perfectly 
clear concept that anyone can understand. It con- 
sists in the application of violence to the privileged 
class, until the privileged class is persuaded to refrain 
from its own equally destructive forms of violence, 
which it practises under the protection of law. But 
for what particular end we are to act directly and 
apply this violence, except for a general cosmic over- 
turn without form or void, or promise of a reas- 
sembling of molecules in any understandable pattern, 
deponent sayeth not. And for this reason, among 
others, the policy of direct action has not made much 
headway among the American people who, as it hap- 
pens, are not yet desperate and prefer not to leap 
in the dark. 

That such a programme is not radical, in the 
sense of suggesting a fundamental or workable answer 
to the American problem, seems, as the Freeman it- 
self has said better than I can, sufficiently plain. To 
offer direct action (which is neither more nor less 
than revolution, when the shown-down comes) as the 
solution, in a country where revolution is for the 
present impossible, because the people as a whole 
have escaped so far those very intense and tragic ex- 
periences which precede all successful revolutions, is, 
one would say, hardly distinguishable from passing 
the buck, and offering no solution at all. 

The so-called liberal magazines, on the other hand, 
with some honourable exceptions, have been equally 
barren of constructive suggestion. Like the radical 
magazines, they too voice despair, making much moan 
over the privileged class’s cruel abuse of power. But 
their message, quite logical, if you will, and faithful 
to the purposes and accidents of their existence, has 
been to leave the bases of power untouched in the 
hands of the privileged class, but so to limit and 
regulate the exercise of this power, that the public will 
somehow get along without being driven to the ex- 
pedient of summarily destroying it. 

Moreover, as the successful regulation of power 
implies an organized force stronger than the power 
itself and separate from it, and as such a force does 
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not and can not conceivably exist under present con- 
ditions, the liberal magazines are no more liberal than 
the radical magazines are radical, for they also pass 
the buck, their regulatory philosophy being equivalent, 
so far as results are concerned, to a polite and benevo- 
lent standpatism. 

In a word, in the more forward field of the period- 
ical press, we have two schools of thought, one ad- 
vocating an impossible revolution, the other an im- 
possible regulation; neither urging that a policy of 
abolition should be applied to the economic privileges 
that perpetuate the conditions about which they each 
bitterly, eloquently and seli-expressively lament. And 
this is, I suppose, quite inevitable, because the radical 
and liberal editors, who find diversion in writing 
about politics and economics, are neither economists 
nor statesmen; nor, in the ordinary sense, are they 
citizens vitally affected by political and economic con- 
ditions. Primarily, they are of the fraternity of in- 
tellectuals, to whom politics and economics are im- 
portant only as a background against which the skill 
and brilliancy of the performer are made manifest 
to an admiring, if limited audience. Like the knife- 
thrower of the circus, with his velvet-board and sym- 
metrical lady posed against it, the intellectual’s sport 
is to hurl glittering knives all around the mark, yet 
never by any accident to nick it. However, the result 
of this procedure is not so valueless as might be sup- 
posed, for one may confidently locate the real issue, 
the flesh and blood and life of the problem, by look- 
ing within the area outlined by the intellectuals’ adroit 
misses. 

What is true in respect to the magazines is true 
also of the political alignment. The socialist and left- 
wing groups put forward a programme whose realiza- 
tion, if possible at all, is so far in the future that its 
bearing on present events may be considered slight. 
Socialism can hardly be brought about in America, 
short of a general revolution. And when we compare 
the United States with Russia in 1917 and Germany 
in 1918, it becomes increasingly evident that our soil 
is not yet properly harrowed for a successful revolu- 
tionary crop. 

On the other end of the line, the Democratic and 
Republican parties preach, exactly as do the so-called 
liberal magazines, the gospel of regulation of priv- 
ilege as opposed to that of abolition. While the left 
wingers pin their faith on nothing short, so to speak, 
of a servile rebellion, the Republicans and Demo- 
crats propose to preserve slavery and fix the diameter 
of the stick with which the slave may be flogged. On 
the whole, they extend quite as tenuous a hope of 
usefulness as do the leit wingers. Indeed, they are 
even less hopeful, for the left wingers at least cry 
out against injustice, while the Republicans and 
Democrats incline to the pious but rather spiritless 
heresy that injustice, poverty, suffering, and the 
mastership of the minority are inevitable in every 
well constituted society. 

Every important advance, or let us say change, 
brought about by concerted action, goes through two 
periods—the propaganda period, in which the need 
and means of change are brought to the public’s at- 
tention; and the political period in which laws pro- 
viding for the change are put forward as political 
issues, and finally written on the statute books. Love- 
joy, Garrison, Greeley, represented the propaganda 
period of the slavery question; Lincoln, Seward and 
Sumner that of political action; Cobden the propa- 
ganda stage of British free trade, Bright its intro- 
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duction, through politics, into England’s economic 
system. Obviously, unless the political stage is some 
time reached, the public gets no benefit and the 
propagandists fail. 

Now the questions are: First, has the project of 
destroying the power, by which the minority governs 
and exploits us, emerged from the propaganda into 
the political stage? And second, if so, is it the busi- 
ness of the Committee of Forty-eight to found a 
party that will accomplish the project? 

History is a repetition of one story; classes have 
sought to possess the State in order to use its power 
for their own benefit. The success of the State, in 
terms of actual accomplishment, has therefore been 
measurable by two things: first, the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the classes that capture it; and second, 
the intelligence with which they use it when captured. 
It seems to me probable that there is a very large 
number of people who are either convinced, or ready 
to be convinced, that the State can not be captured in 
the public interest, except by a new party; and that, 
when captured, it will not prove an instrument for the 
common good unless transportation and basic natural 
resources are taken out of private ownership. 

In addition, a still larger number of people, liberty- 
loving but quite ignorant of fundamentals, have got it 
pretty well into their heads that neither prosperity nor 
civil nor political liberty, of the kind that is non- 
cancellable at the will of the governing class, is be- 
ing advanced appreciably by the present formula of 
complaint and protest. Indisputably, they are aware 
that attempts at reforming the old parties, in the in- 
terest of liberal ideals, have been fruitless so far, and 
are likely to continue so. For it is a demonstrable 
truth, partaking of the nature of a law, that those 
who have great power invariably abuse it. If the 
minority has held such power and abused it selfishly, 
so will the majority when its day comes. Only with 
the majority enthroned, the benefits are apt to accrue 
to a larger, and the injustice to a smaller number 
of people, this being the main advantage claimed for 
the democratic theory of government. 

So on the belief that a generation of propaganda 
has persuaded a considerable group of the necessity 
of destroying the sources of class power; on the 
further belief that there is another greater group who, 
though untouched by the propaganda, are neverthe- 
less disgusted with the results of class-power, and 
hopeless of checking these results through existing 
political agencies, we base the hope that a new party, 
organized upon a philosophy of abolition of economic 
privilege, is timely. 

Amos PINCHOT. 


THE VOICE OF COCKAIGNE. 


How many Londons do you know? How many 
Londons do you love? How many Londons are there 
to know and love? And, how do you best love your 
London? 

A very simple but highly important question arises: 
if the greatest city on earth were all and only what 
has been said of it in literature, if it were only a city 
of dismal night, peopled by men not men but victims 
of its vastitude, creatures lost in the far gloom of its 
distances and the anonymity of its numbers; if the 
burden of toil, ignorance and poverty, of crime, dis- 
ease and sheer helplessness were London’s only 
aspect; how in the world did the people ever put up 
with it? How do they still put up with it? 

If life in all its forms, wherever and however lived, 
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did not carry its own compensations, long ago it 
would have ceased. But just what are the compensa- 
tions of London’s great majority, no statistician, es- 
thete, poet, novelist, writer of prose or creator of 
plays has told for many a long year. Generations, in 
fact, have come and gone. Not since Chaucer sang 
joyously of the compensations of the folk has the day 
and night life of London been sung as sings Mr, 
Thomas Burke in his “Limehouse Nights,” “Nights 
in London,” “London Lamps,” “Out and About 
London,” and that tragedy of beauty walking in 
darkness, ‘“Twinkletoes.” 

Here, at last, we have London herself: London of 
the people. Under the magic spell of Burke’s song 
she is a city magnificent, a city of veiled delight un- 
veiled for us, a city also of tears and terrors and 
temptations, but— before all—a city of laughter. 
Thomas Burke may well come to be known as the 
man who discovered London’s laughter. For no 
other man since Chaucer has so revealed that under- 
lying and persistent secret which Burke calls “the 
darling friendliness of the streets.” It has remained 
for him to come out plainly and frankly and say: “Of 
course, every night spent in London is an entertain- 
ment night, for London has more pace and devil than 
any city I know. Go where you please at night-fall 
and carnival slips into your blood.” So much for the 
over-advertised and studied sins of Paris, Rome, 
Vienna! Here in the very midst of that which other 
men have told us was only stolid and sordid and 
drear, Burke says are sins, life, carnival, deviltry, and 
laughter—always laughter. 

How Thomas Burke came to apprehend laughter, 
entertainment and carnival as the essential qualities 
of London nights, is through his discovery of the 
people of London; his discovery of them, that is, to 
literature, not to himself. He had no need of such 
a personal discovery, for he is one of the people him- 
self. No wall of super-zsthetics has ever come be- 
tween them, nor, one feels, will ever come. Burke 
identifies himself with his subject. He is willing, 
able, to laugh or sing, to weep or enjoy, to drink, 
feast or fast, and even—when necessary—to fight 
a bit with these same people. 

This quality it is which gives his writings a rare 
and overpowering intimacy. It is the same quality 
we find in Joseph Conrad’s works, wherein Conrad 
likewise merges himself with the sea, the ships, the 
men, and the life. I know of but one other great 
artist in modern English literature who possessed this 
insinuate capacity for assimilating the essential char- 
acter of his subject, and that is the Irish Synge. 
Where Lady Gregory spends a patronizing half-hour 
or so with her peasants, or pores over the fine-print 
translations of Kuno Meyer, where Yeats out-broods 
the very cranes along the mud-banks of the lake at 
Coole, dreaming of the great past or of the more in- 
definite future of Ireland, the creator of the “Playboy” 
slept out with the tinkers under the hedges, and lived 
the tinker’s life. Now comes Thomas Burke, living 
with the great mass of London’s folk east of Aldgate 
Pump, and bringing to literature that joyous some- 
thing which had not been known since the rollicking, 
healthy pageant of Chaucer’s 

. sondry folk by adventure y-falle, 
In felawshipe and pilgrimes were they alle. 

Where a Jack London found only “People of the 
Abyss,” Thomas Burke shows us a very haunt of 
beauty: the beauty that dwells in common necessities, 
common work, common people, common surroundings. 
Where we had been told life was but a drag and a 
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burden, Burke finds it a very pilgrimage of pleasure. 
Neither Dickens nor Gissing nor Arthur Morrison 
found as much of this beauty. To Morrison the 
streets were “mean.” To Dickens the people were 
caricatures. And Gissing went forth to study them 
as “types.” Henley saw London’s proletariat as 
hospital of all the ills of mankind. But wherever and 
whenever London life gathers and swarms and voci- 
ferates—wherever life is alive—there Thomas Burke 
has found beauty. In beer-houses and pubs, in 
bagnios, opium-joints, modest private homes, upon 
wharves, down dark alleys, or slipping furtively 
along desperate streets to assignations with white, 
brown or yellow men, he sings his endless repertory ; 
and in each incident is always to be found some justi- 
fying morsel of that magic which is beauty. 

There are music hall, vaudeville, and “string-bag” 
nights of shoppers; nights with the young fellows; 
“bashers’ nights,” when all the boys are out for 
blood—and get it; nights at home with theatre folk 
which are very domestic, very homey, and altogether 
jolly ; Chinese festival nights when for once, Chinky 
drops his mask and shows that he too—like all the 
rest of the world—serves beauty. Jewish, Scandi- 
navian, French, Italian and Russian nights crowd one 
another with such richness of flavour, such raciness 
of detail, and such an appreciation and love of the 
beauty in each as can only come from the heart of a 
true “sweete synger.” 

From the decks of his far-returning ships breast- 
ing the slow Thames and coming to rest alongside 
gigantic wharves, Joseph Conrad shows us that 
London is the greatest port in all the world. But 
when the ship once docks, his tale is done. | What 
then becomes of the sailorman? Where does he spend 
his days and nights before signing up again? If 
Mr. Conrad lets his sailors descend the gangway to 
dark and populous wharves, satisfied with a nod and 
godspeed, they are not lost; Mr. Thomas Burke is 
there to receive them. Down they come, dufflebagged, 
bundle-laden, clamorous; in that time-worn phrase, 
“a motley crew”; and in Burke’s words: 

Black man—white man—brown man—yellow man— 
All the lousy Orient coming down the quay: 
Hindoo, Dago, Jap, Malay, and Chinaman 
Dipping into London from the great green sea! 

Not only does Mr. Burke receive them, better still, 
he goes with them. If we will “kick in,” “join the 
crowd,” “mix,” making ourselves at home much as 
ever a sailorman permits mere landsmen, we may have 
a very enjoyable evening, perhaps even a night of it. 
lf we are astute, if we throw off the embarrassing 
burden of our personal, literary, esthetic or moral 
superiorities, we may make discovery for ourselves of 
what Thomas Burke has always known: the secret 
of London. That secret, I take it, is that London’s 
majority is just human; this “people of the abyss” 
possessing about the same gamut of feeling and ap- 
petite as most other people, and all jolly well worth 
knowing. It is a good thing for us personally, and 
a mighty valuable thing for literature at large to 
realize this. It is well to know that the sailorman’s 
and most other people’s London is not so sinister, so 
dark and abysmal in its nocturnal vices and unvoiced 
despairs as the Booth “Reports,” the Sidney Webb 
ticketings, or the Galsworthy and Morrison plays and 
stories have long led us to believe. 

Thomas Burke’s happiest quality is one felt at a 
first and single glance: his utter exemption from all 
patronage. There is a wholesome and inspiriting 
avoidance of what has come to be the bane of so much 
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modern writing of the Weep-for-the-Wage-Slave 
variety. To Burke, individuals are personalities and 
not “types.” He accepts men for what they may 
happen to be, and not for what they might be, or 
what the ill-focussed grotesques of “social workers.” 
or the young Oxford doctrinaires on the New Age 
have so long made them out to be; and from which 
viewpoint so much contemporary writing has been 
perverted into veritable Baedekers of salvation. 
Thomas Burke can tell us why reforms do not re- 
form, why revolutions all the way from Bethnal 
Green and the Fabians to our own Union Square 
and Lotta Fountain, do not revolute. The people are 
satisfied with their compensations; because these 
compensations affect them deeper, enter their lives 
more intimately, and approximate for them more 
closely a complete satisfaction of their tastes in the 
arts of recreation, their instinct to sociability, their ap- 
petites for food and fighting, pleasures and love, also 
their desire to be let alone, than anything the “up- 
lifter,” reformer or revolutionist has yet brought 
them. 

It is this insistent human note which, above all 
others, distinguishes Mr. Burke’s work from that of 
most of his contemporaries, and closely relates him in 
spirit and subject to his great literary predecessor, 
Chaucer. From his populous dock-side where, as 
King’s Collector of Customs, Chaucer | lounged, 
loafed and drank with the people, he was always—after 
the manner of Fourteenth Century poetic tradition— 
sighing for “the merrie month of Maye” among 
hedgerows but, like Burke, always taking good care 
to remain near the wharves and inns of London. 

The voice of Cockaigne, which is the real voice of 
London, the voice of those born within the sound of 
Bow Bells. Such a man was bound to appreciate the 
swarthy crews of Lascars, Arabs, Chinkies, Japs, 
Malays, East Indians and men from every corner of 
the Empire ; and bound, too, to discover color, élan, and 
all that high adventure which George Borrow thought 
he had to go to Spain to seek. For these sailormen 
are the Pilgrims of the twentieth century ; and in their 
hearts, as Burke shows still dwells the old “felawshipe” 
of Chaucer’s all-English crewe. 

Many are the ways of looking at London: London 
through the pont de Venise prose of Arthur Symon’s 
“Book of Aspects”; through the sunny satire of Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s “Memories and Impressions” of 
Pre-Raphaelitic precisianism and the Royal Academy’s 
frigid renitency; through Arthur Ransome’s chattily 
reminiscent “Bohemia in London”; or through the 
stained-glass “Nights” of charming Mrs. Pennell’s 
salon. But for all the literary excellence of Nevill’s, 
Bennett’s, Du Maurier’s, Frederick Harrison’s and 
many another man’s London, the first and last quality, 
the quality of the crowd, the crowd vast, unnumbered, 
anonymous, and unvoiced though by no means voice- 
less, the quality which in the long run outlasts arts, 
dynasties, revolutions, wars, invasions, famine and 
pestilence—this had never been given us as Thomas 
Burke now gives it. 

London jin her esthetic aspects, her literary 
groups, her studios, galleries, courts, book-stalls, from 
out her cab-windows, a-top her busses, in her great 
railway stations, hotels, fashionable restaurants, clubs 
and cathedrals—in all these moods, colours, forms, 
fads and fancies, London has been exhibited to us in 
very fine fashion indeed ; and yet, always incompletely. 
Always there was something else. It was apparent 
no one knew what else, or he would himself have 
shown it. 
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Just what this “something else” was, Thomas 
Burke has revealed for us, as do none of the plastic 
artists, nor as poets, novelists, or dramatists dreamed 
—or did but dream—of revealing. Burke peoples 
with laughter, song, sorrow, passion, lust, cruelty and 
tenderness such spots even as Whistler’s Battersea 
Bridge and Cremorne Gardens. Along the jagged 
narrow streets of Limehouse and Blackwall, of Pen- 
nyfields, Poplar and the Isle of Dogs, Burke has 
painted pictures more genre than Hogarth or the 
less-known caricatures of Doré. In all of them 
flash forth the high lights of laughter and the ruddy 
overtones of humour. Where most writers have 
seen only London’s institutions, Burke has seen her 
people—always her people. 

One “Happy Night” with Burke in Battersea, meet- 
ing the young fellows, or a night at the cosy little 
flat of two professional acrobats, “Mumdear” and 
“Dad” and the “Kids,” is enough- to set a person 
aghast with anger and disappointment at all our 
literature has missed by reason of social theories in 
the heads of our writers about “the people” ; theories 
whose final and vicious qualities are those of detach- 
ment and patronage. For Burke does not visit homes, 
theatres, parties, dance-halls, saloons, dives, dock- 
sides and chop-houses as a mere spectator, and never 
as a critic. 

If you will come with me, we will slip through the foreign 
quarters. We will have a bloodthirsty night in the athletic 
saloons of Bethnal Green. We will have a bitter night in 
the dock-side saloons. We will have a sickening night in 
sinister places of no name and no locality, where the proper 
people do not venture. We will have a glittering night in 
the Hoxton bars. We will have, too, a night among the 
sweet lights of the Cockney home, and among pleasant work- 
ing-class interiors. And we will... 


But let us get started. FRANK PEASE. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS SPIRIT. 


Ir is at least curious that observers do not more gen- 
erally consider the spirit which now animates the 
middle class to be as great an obstacle to the progress 
of society as it is in fact. It is like a pneumatic 
brake on the evolutionary wheel, threatening human 
solidarity and co-operation. 

A striking indication of this modern middle-class 
spirit is furnished by the attitude of the bourgeois in 
the recent French strike-movement. The leaders of 
the French railway-unions had secured the almost 
unwilling support of the General Confederation of 
Labour, and a strike in key-industries to enforce a 
demand for a moderate form of railway-nationaliza- 
tion was decided upon for the beginning of May. 
A more unsuitable moment could not have been 
chosen, and as a result the Confederation has been 
faced after twenty-five years’ existence with the pros- 
pect of dissolution and the consequent scrapping of 
all its hard-won gains. Far from rising as one man 
against this blow at the head of their organizations, 
the trade-unionists have now gone back to work, and 
on the railways fully 10,000 men have found them- 
selves permanently locked out. 

It has been a triumph for French reaction. When 
the electorate of France returned last November a 
Nationalist (i. e., reactionary) Chamber of Deputies, 
one of two events appeared inevitable. Either the 
workers were to be rendered desperate to the point 
of revolt or the Nationalists would impose their will; 
and the workers have not been rendered desperate. 
If in all countries the war has stimulated the social 
consciousness of what is called the proletariat, it 
seems also to have wearied it beyond all struggle. 


Although trade-unions were legalized in France in 
1884, French labour to-day is still too weak to fight. 
It is also too weary and too hopeless; and one great 
source of this discouragement has been the attitude 
of the salariat. 

Inspired by the behaviour of the middle classes 
during last year’s railway-strike in England, French 
employers have seduced the salary-earning bourgeois. 
Under the name of the Civic League, a body has been 
in existence for some months ready in emergencies 
to provide engineering students to control the throt- 
tles of locomotives and amateur motorists to sit at 
the steering-wheels of omnibuses. It has not been so 
easy to find volunteers to do the work of dockers. 
These substitute omnibus-drivers are paid eight dol- 
lars a day during a strike and are given passes en- 
titling them to free omnibus-travel for a year. Com- 
pensations on this generous scale are likely to be 
found sufficient to rouse the spirit of any middle-class 
blackleg. It is this attitude of the bourgeois which 
has given the French worker the sense of being made 
war upon by his compatriots, and has drowned his 
fighting spirit in a sea of bitterness. 

The bourgeois of France looks upon the working- 
class as a machine that he has bought entirely for his 
own convenience. That he, by enjoying the fruit of 
their labour, renders himself responsible for their 
fair treatment, is a proposition he is not capable of 
understanding. He is not even concerned with fair 
treatment for himself. To live without working, to 
be a drone dependent on the efforts of others in re- 
turn for the loan of his savings or his inheritance, to 
live in short upon rent—that is the ambition of the 
French bourgeois. To attain this end no deprivation 
and no ignominy are too great, even though he must 
know he can not fulfil his ambition until an age 
when he will be past normal enjoyments and when 
the habit of stinting will have become second nature. 

The French petit bourgeois does not see beyond 
money. If he, and his wife—whom he will have 
chosen for her small appetite, dressmaking ability, 
or dot, rather than for her comradeship or physical 
charms—gain some crumbs of culture which their 
Anglo-Saxon brother never knows, it is because cul- 
ture is strewn abroad generously in France. Thus, 
a casual observer may gain a better impression of him 
than he deserves. The French petit bourgeois simply 
envies the capitalist and yearns to become a capital- 
ist himself. 

In England the ideal of the middle class appears 
superficially less materialistic. There is less scrap- 
ing of money into savings because a certain open- 
handedness is essential to the belief in this ideal. 
For the man of the English middle class wants only 
to be called a gentleman, and if no one will give him 
this title he will apply it to himself. This implies 
that all can not be gentlemen or ladies. A waitress 
in a London restaurant is known to herself as a young 
lady, but the typist who passes her in the street 
could tell her that she is mistaken. It is the typist’s 
friends who have sunk a legacy in a tea-shop, where 
they themselves wait and wash dishes, who are ladies. 

In America one man calls himself as good as an- 
other; and if he avoids the use of the word gentle- 
man, he is satisfied that he is no snob. But it comes 
to the same thing. When the bourgeois concentrates 
on the desire to be a small capitalist, when the Eng- 
lish suburbanite calls himself a gentleman, when the 
American stockbroker’s clerk thinks that he is as good 
as Rockefeller, they have but one desire. The middle- 
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class man is looking the wrong way. It is not for him 
to say that he is as good as the more affluent; he 
should realize that the less fortunate are as good 
as he. 

A large proportion of the middle class of all coun- 
tries are idolators of hierarchy. They value the ex- 
istence of people they can think of as being above 
them; it permits the hope that one day they too may 
rise. But they need encouragement in their climb; 
they must feel that they are already some way up; 
they demand the existence of a class they may look 
down upon. Allied to this type is the servile mind 
that shrinks from responsibility and is lost if it can 
not turn to authority. The servile mind is becoming 
exclusively middle class. And its servility is acquired ; 
it has never been trained in initiative for fear that 
it might grow presumptuous. 

The propagandists for an economic and social re- 
birth, eager only to awaken the wage-earner to social 
consciousness, have neglected these manifestations of 
the middle-class spirit. Reaction stalks in France 
and Germany just as it does in the United States; it 
is biding its time in England. Everywhere it has the 
support of the salariat, because the salariat is blind. 
In 1884, in a London drawing-room, the Fabian So- 
ciety came into being. It discarded the idea of revolu- 
tion; it aimed at reforming the world by “permeat- 
ing” the middle class; and the middle class in some 
countries has been permeated to this extent, that the 
less highly-trained salary-earners have mostly fol- 
lowed the example of doctors, lawyers, school-teach- 
ers, etc., in forming professional unions. Notably in 
England many federations at present maintain them- 
selves strictly apart from those of artisans’ unions. 
In short, salary-earners, while selling their labour 
just like wage-earners, yearn in their hearts to be- 
come small capitalists. They imagine that leisure is 
attainable only through idleness. The essentially re- 
actionary class is not the capitalist; it is the salariat. 

MontTcoMeEry BELGION. 


JOYS OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


To an old-fashioned fellow like myself, who grew 
up during the days when neighbours thought it no 
great harm to stop for an hour’s chat by the road- 
side, and two days were consumed in an occasional 
visit to a friend’s for Sunday dinner, the desperate 
rush of people who make a living nowadays seems 
simple madness, and of all modern follies, none is 
more characteristic of the present age than that par- 
ticular folly which is euphemistically called Scientific 
Management. 

This term, I understand, is applied to a process of 
creating a sort of uniformity of efficiency (I think 
that’s how they say it—these new phrases bother me 
a little), and is now being tried out chiefly in fac- 
tories. It means steady work and speedy work. A 
certain pace is set and each worker must keep up 
to that pace with clock-like regularity. Being re- 
garded merely as a part of the machinery of the 
factory, it follows that a man who does not exactly 
fit in—is useless. In the ideal factory, as the experts 
of Scientific Management conceive it, if one should 
happen to stop for a moment for a sneeze or to rub 
a speck of dust from his eye, he may be the cause 
of several hundred men losing ten cents extra pay, 
or perhaps of the boss himself losing twenty cents. 

The economists who have evolved this marvel of 
methodic movement, make great claims for it, and 
prove them too. It is found that men actually work 


better, and work faster, when they know that they 
are likely to bring down the wrath of their fellows 
upon their heads. This increase of speed and dexterity, 
of course, means increased production, and has the 
additional advantage that in a short time, men work- 
ing scientifically produce so much that their employers 
can afford to close their factories for a while in 
order to let consumption catch up, and during that 
time there is no one to pay but the watchman. 

Moreover, the efficiency experts have found that 
men work more diligently under the spur of an in- 
centive. With a bonus dangling before his eyes, a 
man will speed up to an unbelievable degree and keep 
at it, too, for a longer time than one would possibly 
imagine. We old fellows who have lived for some 
seventy years, and have taken time to look around 
us as we went along, can show you where a number 
of such men lie buried. The first ones I knew have 
moss on their tomb-stones. 

It is wonderful, too, the qualities Scientific Man- 
agement develops in a man. I once knew a young 
farmer who arose regularly every morning at four 
o’clock. Ploughing, or sowing, or reaping, he was 
first in the field, and he would change his teams at 
noon so as to lose no time while the horses ate. Every 
night at seven he was feeding his hogs; at eight he 
brought in the milk; he did carpentering and repair- 
work about the place until nine-thirty, then he would 
read his farm papers or sum up his accounts until 
ten. There was no doubt of the result. His well- 
kept barn-lot and white picket fence were a constant 
rebuke to all the young men in the neighbourhood 
who sometimes stopped a whole day to go to the 
county fair, or played horseshoe occasionally of an 
evening. He was a model man on a model farm 
scientifically managed. He made quite an impres- 
sion on my early youth. Imagine then my surprise, 
upon returning to his neighbourhood some years ago 
to learn that no one could tell me what had become 
of him. To the members of the community he was 
little more than a machine. He had always been too 
busy to become acquainted with his less enterprising 
fellow-farmers. No one had ever had the courage 
to call on him for help. So naturally enough when 
the machine stopped everybody was glad to get a 
neighbour in its place. 

For my own part, I don’t believe that a pace can 


| be set for human beings to follow invariably. If Jim 


Walker doesn’t produce the same number of pieces 
the day after his wife’s funeral as he did the day his 
eldest son required a first reader, it seems to me a 
bit inhuman to put a cut-wage on the record opposite 
the number that indicates Jim. In my younger days, 
his fellow-workers would have done his work for 
him and, perhaps, have brought him some little gift 
besides, just to show their friendship and sympathy. 
But under Scientific Management, sympathy becomes 
a crime against society. Its expression delays pro- 
duction. 

It seems to me, that when men are brought together 
in groups, they are meant to be sociable. When I 
was a workman, if a fellow in the gang looked across 
at me with a friendly twinkle in his eye, I was pretty 
sure to grin back, and before noon we knew quite a 
good deal about each other—our families and hobbies 
and interests. But under Scientific Management, the 
workman who takes time to be friendly, is likely to 
cut his own efficiency and be reduced to a lower 
grade of work, so that, at the end of the week, he 
goes home to face his baby daughter with shame 
in his eyes and less money in his pocket. 
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Men who work for themselves do not work like 
machines. They have days when nerve and muscle 
take holiday without leave. They take time off to 
cultivate friendships. Men who work for hire are 
made of the same stuff. I dare say without the bene- 
fits of Scientific Management they produce less. I 
have not the statistics of the economists, neither do 
I care for them. Statistics prove just what their 
manipulator wants them to prove—they are just an- 
other modern snare and delusion! But I have lived 
my long life among men, known them as boys, youths, 
and in maturity. I know the things they prize. They 
work to live. Their work, after all, is but a small 
part of their existence. Not all the Scientific Man- 
agement in the world make it the all-absorbing inter- 
est of their waking hours. Those who welcome the 
speeding-up process are a paltry few in comparison 
with those, who under the tyranny of its rule, eventu- 
ally fill the mad-house or bomb the building where 
Scientific Management holds sway. If left to them- 
selves as free men, the great majority of mankind 
will go on working sensibly, if not scientifically ; liv- 
ing, as well as working—and of this we may be sure, 
that sooner or later, even if they have to abolish the 
boss and employer and the whole system of produc- 
tion for profit, the workers will go back to the old 
way of working for themselves. 

When I went to school, we learned all about Benja- 
min Franklin and John Greenleaf Whittier, instead 
of Clive in India and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Whit- 
tier was a cobbler who must have lacked a knowledge 
of the blessings of efficiency, because, while he shaped 
a shoe, he thought of “fairy Cinderella,” and of how 

Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials. 
And not being under Scientific Management, he be- 
came a poet and wrote: 
With smoking axle, hot with speed, with steeds 
of fire and steam, 
Wiide-awake to-day leaves yesterday behind him 
likeya, dreannysr.. 4. 
But human hearts remain unchanged— 

That’s the awkward fact your economist fails to 
understand. He is too much absorbed with the smok- 
ing axle to get a glimpse of human hearts. He’s a 
poor stick at best. But I have seen so many would- 
be world reformers rise and fall in my day, that I 
have grown quite philosophical. I smile to see the 
Scientific Manager pass. PIONEER. 


POETRY: 


OAT FIELD. 
An oat field in July— 
There’s nothing grows like it; 
No grain sparkles so 
When the wind goes over it, 
No grain, so lean, so tousle-headed, 
So hard to beat down in a storm. 
No grain grows 
So untamed to the sickle. 
An oat field in July— 
Like nothing so much as blue water 
In a pocket of hills: 
Deep blue water gulping sunshine, 
Sparkling when the wind goes over it. 
An oat field in July— 
Tinkling 
Swaying in the sunshine, 
Lean and tousle-headed, 
Untamed of the sickle, 
—A lake of blue water 
Among hills. 


BERNARD RAYMUND. 
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THE EUROPEAN SCENE. 

Sms: The report that Andreas Latzko had been arrested, 
which is mentioned by Mr. Kuh in the Freeman of 5 May 
(page 181), fortunately turns out to be untrue. He was, 
I think, confused with Eugen Laszlo, who has been executed 
by the Hungarian reactionaries. Laszlo was a brilliant young 
intellectual and his murder is abominable. I am glad that 
Mr. Kuh has exposed in your pages the disgraceful conduct 
of Sir George Clerke and Admiral Troubridge. The latest 
proceeding of our British Government has been to issue a 
White Paper declaring that there has been no White Terror 
in Hungary, but the delegates of the British Labour party, 
who are now in Hungary, will give us the true facts. They 
have already telegraphed that the Hungarian military author- 
ities have raided the premises of the Socialist party in Buda- 
pest and have carried off all the papers necessary to the 
defence of accused persons and the depositions of various 
persons about the White Terror. Those persons will now, 
of course, be victimized, as their names are known to the 
authorities. 

The British Government has come to a strange pass. It 
is torn by dissensions, which are plainly reflected in various 
parts of the world. Thus, British diplomatic and military 
representatives often pursue quite different policies at the 
same time and in the same place. Just now there is actually 
a war going on between two Arab chiefs, one of whom is 
supported by the British Foreign Office and the other by the 
British Colonial Office! Lloyd George seems afraid to break 
with Winston Churchill, who swallows every rebuff, but 
continues to follow his own policy as far as he can. For 
instance, the Premier told the Polish Government that it 
would have no support from Great Britain if it attacked the 
Russians, and yet Mr. Churchill as Minister for War, sent 
the Poles a generous supply of munitions. 

The French Government, of course, is furious with the 
British for making peace with Russia. The Anglo-French 
Entente is already on its last legs and is not likely to hold 
up much longer. 

America is indeed wise to hold aloof from the horrible 
mess that has been made of Europe, though President Wilson 
has a heavy responsibility for it all. It seems to me that 
American liberals and radicals should now advocate the 
convocation by the United States of an international con- 
ference of all nations, whether belligerent or neutral in the 
war, to scrap the treaty and the League of Nations andl 
make an altogether new settlement. Of course Mr. Wilson 
would have to be out of it, and nothing could be done with 
the present European Governments, but such a proposal com- 
ing from America would probably result in the overthrowing 
of them all. I am, etc., 
London, England. K.M. 

THE TRUTHFUL LINOTYPE. 
Sirs: Here is another gem for your collection of news- 
paper freaks. The New York American on I June prints 
an official dispatch from Tiflis thus: “Two Russian cav- 
alry regiments crossed the American frontier at Uzuncala 
and are advancing into Armenia.” But perhaps this is 
only an intelligent anticipation of events, for are there not 
oil-wells in those parts and who can have the hardihood to 
doubt that ofl must be made safe for democracy? I am, etc., 
W.. Ro ee 


“TOOK AT THE SUN.”’ 
Sirs: Your issue of 9 June contains a couplet by Witter 
Bynner entitled: “Look at the Sun” which recalls to me a 
story from the Talmud. Mr. Bynner’s poem runs: 


Look at the sun. Then tell me if your soul 
Can see life steadily and see it whole! 


The Talmudical tale is included in the collection by Hyman 
Hurwitz. It tells of a colloquy between Emperor Trajan 
and Rabbi Joshua. The Emperor insisted that he wished 
to see God, the Omnipresent. “The Rabbi took Trajan into 
the open air at noon-day and bade him look at the sun in 
its meridian splendour.—I can not, said Trajan, ‘the light 
dazzles me.’—‘Thou art unable,’ said Joshua, ‘to endure the 
light of one of His creatures, and canst thou expect to behold 
the resplendent glory of the Creator? Would not such a 
sight annihilate thee!’” (Hullin, 59b-60a.) 

Though Mr. Bynner no doubt did not build his couplet 
upon this ancient folk-tale, the parallelism in thought be- 
tween the two is striking. I am, etc., 

New York. Louts I. NEWMAN. . 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
Sirs: If we are still at war with Germany, why not end 
it at once by sending enough troops over to murder the rest 
of the nation, and then take Germany itself, lock, stock and 
barrel, for the indemnity. Direct action appears to get re- 
sults sooner than political action. Think it over. I am, etc., 
Walla Walla, Washington. “CHAPLAIN” JOHNSON. 


SOAP IN POLITICS. 

Sirs: Without wishing to crowd the mourners, I can not 
resist reminding your readers that this is not the first presi- 
dential campaign in which soap (of the hard variety; the soft 
sort we have always with us in politics) has played a prom- 
inent part. According to McLaughlin and Hart’s “Cyclopedia 
of American Government,’ the word “soap” was used by the 
Republicans as a telegraphic cipher during the campaign of 
1880, and four years later it became a sort of by-word for 
Republican corruption. Dorsey’s soap it was in those days, 
to-day it is Proctor’s. The latter article no doubt embodiies 
a marked increase in purity-percentage and! in buoyancy, yet 
it has been no less ineffectual in floating a “favourite” candi- 
date to success. And while we are on the subject, does no 
one but myself find any incongruity in the fact that it should 
have been Proctor rather than Gamble who elected to take this 
disastrous little flyer in presidential futures? I am, etc., 
Wyoming, New York. Watpo R. Browne. 


WHERE THEIR TREASURE IS— 

Sirs: The last war demonstrated the importance of being 
prepared. Having learned that great lesson, would it not 
be wise for us to organize at once an army that would be 
readly, at the psychological moment, to go into Mexico. Of 
course, we already have a pretty good army, but surely it is 
entitled to a holiday, a real holiday; and with it the delight- 
ful experience of sitting at home, in the clubs, and reading all 
about the war in the papers. Such an experience might well 
qualify the youth of the nation for the task of creating a new 
world. 

Meanwhile for the new army, physical tests so odious to 
many youths debarred from volunteer service might readily 
be set aside. Our war camps are ready, and General Wood 
confesses himself out of a job. We should, of course, re- 
quire the best fighters, andi it goes without saying that those 
whose chief interest is at stake would make the best fighters. 
Under such conditions the Government’s appeal for recruits 
might read like this: 

Catt To Arms. 

Every man holding stock or bonds, in his own name or in trust, in 

any company in Mexico, whether in oil, gold, copper, tin, silver, in 


timber or in land, is to report at once to the nearest Army Station. 
Your interests in Mexico need you! 


For God’s sake let us hurry up. I am, etc., 
Paris, France. Marie Tupor GARLAND. 


A LETTER OF PROTEST. 
Stirs: I know you will welcome an honest and indignant 
denial of one of the stories told about Mary Austin in a 
recent review of her “26 Jayne Street.’ I have known 
Carmel, California, rather intimately for the past fifteen 
years, but had never heard of the wild tradition recorded 
by your reviewer. In 1906, the year of the earthquake, some 
boys started a fire which might have become dangerous; 
Mrs. Austin rode into town and gave warning to the author- 
ities. This, so far as I know, is the only foundation for the 
forest fire and Joan of Arc story. I do not think that a 
natural and public-spirited act should be turned into ridicule, 
even for the sake of making a spectacular bit of writing; 
and I do not think that a woman of dignity, of unusual 
kindness to her younger and struggling contemporaries, and 
of unquestionable genius, should be treated flippantly. Honest 
criticism of a work of art which one does not like is always 
in order; but to discredit it by saying derogatory things 
about the author’s character is quite another thing. Those 
who know Mrs. Austin best have the highest respect for her, 
and resent the telling of cheap and flashy stories about a 
person who is herself very far from being cheap and flashy. 
Toamyete., 
Palo Alto, Cal. H. D. Gray. 
WE are glad to print Professor Gray’s protest. The author 
of the review can only state that he described the incident in 
question, upon what he considered competent authority, and 
that he did so with no malicious purpose. He wishes to 
express once more, what he believed he had expressed in the 
review—his profound respect for Mrs. Austin, both person- 
ally and as a writer—EDbiTors. 


1“Primitive Society.” 


SCIENCE. 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 


PRIMITIVE society has been a favourite subject of 
discourse with closet philosophers—the more closet- 
ed the philosopher, the more primitive the society he 
has discoursed on. Hence it has come about that the 
ready generalities on social origins, the rapid readers 
of many monographic works on primitive societies in 
pursuit of the one unifying idea, have had it very 
largely their own way. This speculative school of 
anthropological theory was given its peculiar twist of 
evolutionary determinism by a number of Victorian 
writers—McLennan, Spencer, Maine. It received an 
authoritative, dogmatic formulation in the work of an 
American, Morgan, and a gracious literary embodi- 
ment in the books of such writers as Lang and 
Frazer. If we are now gradually recognizing what 
fallacies and illusions went to the building of the 
imposing structures of the classical school of anthro- 
pology, we owe it in no small measure to the new 
school of American anthropologists; dominated by the 
sympathetic yet acidly critical spirit of Prof. F. Boas. 
This school has not been insensible to the charm of 
an over-simplified formulation, and it has known the 
classical glamour of an all too symmetrical solution 
of its problems. But it has fought free of these 
things. It has been saturated by the sobering influ- 
ences of field work among the American ab- 
origines. Time and time again the dilemma presented 
itself: plausible, not to say obviously convincing 
theory, or rocky fact? And the rocky facts accumu- 
lated with such insistence that the classical point of 
view in time ceased to command the respect that is 
still accorded it in lay circles. Unfortunately the 
philosophy, or perhaps we had better say the spirit, 
that animates American anthropological research and, 
to an increasingly large extent, anthropological research 
elsewhere, has never been so expressed as to strike 
to the heart of the lay consciousness. It is either en- 
shrined in inaccessible papers or lives as a guiding 
implication between the lines of special monographic 
studies. 

The chief significance of Dr. Lowie’s book on 
“Primitive Society” lies in this: it is the first work 
of major scope in its field, of those intended for a 
wider than strictly anthropological public, that breaks 
definitely with the classical evolutionist tradition. It 
deserves recognition, within its own special sphere, 
as the clearest and most balanced expression we yet 
possess of the present temper of American anthropo- 
logy. What chiefly commands our confidence in his 
interpretations and the progress of his argument is 
a certain easy, common-sense judgment, an immedia- 
tely convincing humanness of attitude. These quali- 
ties contrast favourably with that anxious air that 
social theorists have so commonly exhibited of prov- 
ing it all one way, down to the last iota. Dr. Lowie’s 
humanness is simply a reflection of his human con- 
tacts with primitive folk. For years he has made 
careful, field studies of a number of American Indian 
tribes, notably of the Crow Indians of Montana. His 
special researches into the development of certain 
social institutions among the whole group of Plains 
Indians rank among the outstanding labours of the 
new school of American anthropologists. 

“Primitive Society” is a true representative of the 
American school in that it is, first and foremost, a 
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non-psychological interpretation of social phenomena. 
In the higher levels of culture the presence of a vast 
body of intractable documentary evidence, the import- 
ance of external cultural contacts, the directive force 
of more or less accidental historical antecedents— 
these factors have consistently served as a deterrent 
of purely psychological interpretations. While attempts 
have, indeed, been made to explain such phenomena 
as the growth of the Roman Empire, feudalism, the 
crusades, the Renaissance, the Reformation, as inevit- 
able resultants of psychological ‘determinants, few 
historians have taken them seriously. The historian 
really knows better. No one that has watched the 
gradual, tortuous emergence of a social institution 
from the warp and woof of circumstance can feel it in 
his heart to say that he is but beholding the determinate 
unfolding of an impulse, a group will, a tempera- 
mental flaw, or whatever psychological concept be ac- 
cepted for guidance. 

This same reluctance to psychologize history has 
not been nearly so much in evidence in the interpreta- 
tion of the lower levels of culture. It has been all 
too lightly assumed that primitive society knows no 
complicating history, that its form and its cultural 
content alike are but the ordained reflexes of certain 
supposed traits of primitive mentality. This attitude 
is as persistent in the Freudian explanations of folk- 
belief and usage as in the social psychology of Wundt 
or the mechanical determinism of Spencer. It is a per- 
fectly intelligible attitude. It is but the untiring effort 
of the naively scientific mind, to seek unity, consistent 
principle, in the vast flux of social history. Where 
there is no documentary history to guide us, it is not 
difficult to assume that there is no need for it, to take 
the surface of primitive life not as the mere pattern 
thrown up by a complex interweaving of unknown or, 
but partly inferred historical threads, but as a psycho- 
logical formula seen in picturesque operation. But 
what if a widespread social feature, say a particular 
type of mother clan or a form of “totenism,” can be 
shown by a more careful reading of the perspective 
and of the geographical evidence to be not the im- 
mediate and universal psychological response that we 
would have it, but an originally unique, local pheno- 
menon that has gradually spread by cultural borrow- 
ing over continuous area? Such is precisely the sort 
of criticism that Dr. Lowie is able to apply, and with 
destructive success, to practically all the psychological 
generalizations that have been made in the study of 
primitive society. It comes then to this: that the 
mother clan of one area or the judicial procedure of 
another area are limited, historical phenomena in 
precisely the same sense as the feudalism of medi- 
eval Europe or the humanism of the sixteenth cent- 
ury. Once this insight is clearly experienced—and 
Dr. Lowie allows us no escape from it—we cease to 
pursue the psychological formula in its protean trans- 
formations ; we learn to see a given primitive society 
as the much more intricate and baffling historical 
phenomenon that really it is, as a complex of historical 
processes that is only to be unraveled, and then in in- 
significant degree, through a minute weighing of the 
concrete, interacting features of that society and 
through the patient following out of the numerous 
threads that inevitably bind it to its geographical 
neighbors, 

With the psychological falls also the evolutionary 
point of view. The latter, applied to the social sphere, 
is really but an extension or corollarly of the former. 
It adds to the principle of psychological determinism 
in the history of society the further principle of neces- 


sary sequence. A certain insfitution or belief is not 
only held to be directly traceable to a universal psycho- 
logical determinant but to have followed, inevitably or 
typically, a certain other institution or belief, itself 
due to some psychological determinant that is sup- 
posed to flow naturally from a still more primitive 
type of mentality. And so the sequences in the “natur- 
al history” of human society have been built up with 
an easy plausibility. The pages of the speculative 
anthropologists are filled with unilinear schemes of 
social development. One anthropologist finds that a 
state of primal sexual promiscuity was followed by 
polyandry, which was itself necessarily followed by 
polygamy, and that the monogamy of modern society 
is unthinkable except as the result of a progressive 
limitation of the polygamy natural to a more archaic 
stage of social development. Another anthropologist 
finds that the family, as we ordinarily understand the 
term, is a very late comer indeed in human affairs, 
that it grew out of the clan or “gens” of patrilineal 
descent, and that this type of social unit in turn is but 
the successor of the matrilineal (or even “matri- 
archal”) clan. In the old days, when primitive 
woman consorted with many males, it was not easy 
to establish an individual’s paternity, whence it fol- 
lows, with the iron necessity of a sociological “law,” 
that the earliest recognized group of kindred could 
not be other than a unit composed of individuals 
descended from a common female ancestor through 
female lines of descent! 

Like the sociologial schemes are other evolutionary 
theories of cultural development—theories of religion, 
of decorative design, of music, of economic forms, of 
technical progess. One and all, these theories break 
down, as Dr. Lowie shows in the social sphere, as 
soon as they are subjected to a close descriptive, his- 
torical and geographical scrutiny. Only one who is 
lacking in the historical sense can take them for any- 
thing but the naive interpretation of human culture 
by a mentality rigidly moulded in the school of or- 
ganic evolution. This mentality is as chatacteristic 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century as have 
been Oriental mysticism, ideal rationalism, scholasti- 
cism, formal intellectualism at other times and in 
other places. Evolutionism as an _ interpretative 
principle of culture is merely a passing phase in the 
history of thought, the exegetic gospel according to 
Herbert Spencer. His famous “application” of Dar- 
Winian principles to social phenomena is but a mis- 
leading metaphor. 

If I have stressed the theoretical basis of Dr. 
Lowie’s book, it is because I believe that its chief 
importance, at the present time, consists in the re- 
moulding influences it is likely to have on anthropo- 
logical thought as hitherto assimilated by the sociolo- 
gist, the economist, the psychologist, the legal student, 
and, indeed, the great public that is concerned 
with more than the bare, descriptive facts of limited 
ethnographic fields. It would be unjust to infer that 
Dr. Lowie is theoretical rather than specific. As a 
matter of fact, the book blends in the most skilful 
manner, the concrete presentation of selected features 
of primitive societies, the discussion of the larger, 
theoretic aspects of these features, and the still wider 
bearing of the facts and discussions on his philosophy 
of social development. Some of the ethnographic 
surveys and accompanying discussions bring new 
facts, or old facts made new by originality of treat- 
ment or by an unconventional emphasis. Such for ex- 
ample, are his insistence on the universality and per- 
manence of the family, the discussions of the relation 
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between kinship nomenclature and social forms and 
usage, his especially admirable discussion of the prop- 
perty concepts of primitive peoples—the chapter on 
property is one that no comparative jurist can afford 
to miss—and the long and valuable treatment of prim- 
itive associations founded on other principles than 
that of kinship. It would be indeed surprising if 
“Primitive Society” did not win for itself the position 
of an indispensable guide in a difficult domain. 
Epwarp Sapir. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Joun Mattuews, Genealogist, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, Eng., has done me the exceeding honour to send 
me a neat circular topped with a coat of arms, inviting me 
to subscribe the modest sum of Twenty Dollars for a new 
edition of his “American Armoury and Blue Book.” This 
important work is described as the standard authority of 
reference to the families in the United States who have 
the right to bear arms. Mr. Matthews suggests, with 
perfect British decorum, that the lack of family pedigree 
on my part need not withhold me from becoming a sub- 
scriber, since he has extraordinary facilities for supply- 
ing the proper heraldry on the other side. I am duly 
obliged to Mr. Matthews, and must regret that I haven’t 
the Twenty to send him. It is seldom that a patent of 
gentility is offered at so low a price. We can not then 
do business profitably together, yet I may express my 
“appreciation of Mr. Matthews’ noble efforts toward the 
setting up of an American aristocracy. That we have 
such an aristocracy in the midst of our nominally demo- 
cratic society, is abundantly verified by Mr. Matthews’ 
prospectus. Over a thousand American families are there- 
in already declared to be fully armigerous, and the new 
edition of the “Blue Book,” we are assured, will show a 
considerable addition to this number. A specimen page 
enclosed with the circular exhibits the coat of arms and 


pedigree of that great lover of the plain people, that 


sterling democrat, the late Theodore Roosevelt. It will 
at once be seen that Mr. Matthews’s enterprise has the 
highest endorsement and is by no means of the lucus a 
non lucendo order. 


Tue “American Armoury” will unseat many popular mis- 
conceptions and help to promote that feeling of rever- 
ence for the upper classes, the lack of which is too often 
justly imputed to our commonalty. For example, one 
learns from it with a thrill of proud and patriotic satis- 
faction that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is entitled to royal 
quarterings, on account of his descent from an ancient 
king of Wales! Mr. Chauncey Depew of Peekskill, whom 
I have always fancifully associated with the original 
Yankee that supplied the popular effigy of Uncle Sam, 
proves to be descended of the kings of France, and em- 
blazons their quarterings upon his escutcheon. (I miss 
the parrot vert in his heraldic devices.) All the great 
American moneyed families, the Goulds, Vanderbilts, et. 
al., make similarly modest claims which are all gener- 
ously allowed by the complaisant Mr. John Matthews, 
Genealogist, Chancery Lane, London, Eng. With such 
patrons, backers and subscribers, it is a marvel that Mr. 
Matthews should be looking for my Twenty (which I 
lack to send him). I should think he would take care 
not to distribute his circulars recklessly among the prole- 
tariat. Some of them more fortunate than I might raise 
the price and break into the charmed circle of the Amer- 
ican descendants of the Kings of England, France and 
Wales! 


A vEAR old friend who has lately turned his seventieth 
milestone, writes me that he now intends to close his 
books, give up reading, and pass the rest of his days in 
the open air. I approve the latter part of his plan as 
heartily as I disapprove the former. For a man who has 


lived even in moderate degree, the life of the mind, who 
has known the solace, the companionship and the inspir- 
ation of books, the plan which my friend proposes for 
himself is fraught with possible harm and sure unhappi- 
ness. I do not believe that a man shall do wisely to cut 
off his mental life at any age. Literature, thought, is for 
the whole life of man; and most precious and necessary 
of all for the evening term when the shadows gather 
and the heart is left to silence and reflection. For my- 
self, if I had to look forward to an old age without books, 
that is to say, without the true friends and comrades who 
have helped me thus far on my pilgrimage, I should pre- 
fer to close my account now, at the point where I am 
arrived. These are in truth the only friends who have 
never failed me when [ have sought of them aid and 
counsel and sympathy; though the proud world closed 
its doors against me, their august society was never de- 
nied; though friends might change or leave me, they 
were ever constant and unchanged; nay, under the pang 
of private sorrow, their ministration was still the tender- 
est and most healing. It seems to me, therefore, that they 
must offer the best cure for that loneliness which is the 
dreaded portion of old age. 


For a number of years an orchestra, none too good, with 
a conductor having ideals if not inspiration, has been 
struggling onward and upward in Los Angeles. Medio- 
crity, in an environment that offered no serious compe- 
tition, was destined to remain medicore and to be unpro- 
ductive of any visible effect on the town’s artistic baro- 
meter. Then one day along came a son of Senator 
Clark of Montana, a rich resident, who, with a wave of 
bank-notes brought together a notably fine orchestra 
which includes some accomplished seceders from Eastern 
bands, and with a similar gesture provided it with a con- 
ductor so gifted that the East now borrows him for the 
summer: Walter Henry Rothwell, who once guided the 
destinies of the Savage Grand Opera, and conducted the 
Civic Orchestra concerts at Madison Square Garden a 
few summers ago, will lead the National Symphony Or- 
chestra’s popular concerts at the New York City College 
Stadium. 


Bur Los Angeles is disturbed. The musical world on 
the Pacific coast was stirred by the instant success of the 
new organization. San Francisco, with Alfred Hertz 
at the Head of its orchestra, bowed as to an equal. Los 
Angeles, of course, is proud of its triumph, it crowds 
the concerts, it flaunts its laurels, but underneath there 
is a vague feeling of regret and almost resentment that 
the old orchestra, dull and dusty though it be, should have 
been eclipsed by a millionaire-made miracle. It is not 
a question of art at all; it is just simple loyalty to the 
under-dog. 


“PERTINAX says” ;—few newspaper writers have achieved 
the degree of international renown as observers and 
commentators in war and peace-making time that at- 
taches to the nom de guerre of “Pertinax.” His name is 
Geraud, he is about forty years old, and is extremely 
popular among the foreign correspondents in Paris. Some 
of our American newspaper men there admit that they 
deliberately quote him in their dispatches in order to 
“make” him on this side. A book by him is now in 
type in France and arrangements for its publication in 
English are in progress. It deals with after-war prob- 
lems and serves, in part, to give the conventional Allied 
reply to Maynard Keynes. Another French book, which 
I hear is forthcoming, promised to be a really distinguished 
volume; but its issue is to be withheld until the death of 
Anatole France. The material is said to consist of some 
800 pages of notes for France’s memoirs which he has 
entrusted to a former secretary. Happily, if we may 
judge by the vigour and breadth and elevation of his 
recent utterances, the publication of the volume may be 
long postponed. JouRNEYMAN. 
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BLACK WALNUT AND ROMANCE. 

We have been to the Booth Theatre, and feel “chilly 
and grown old.” A new play is being shown there 
called “Not So Long Ago,” which removes itself from 
the oppressive inhibitions of reality into the golden 
land of Let’s-pretend, by stepping back—not even to 
the age of the Brothers Adam, which used to be the 
minimum distance, but simply to the age of black 
walnut and red plush. It avoids our modern hustle 
by going back to bustles. Bless you, we can remember 
bustles; and as for black walnut, when we were sick 
didn’t we lie on a sofa with our little hot cheek 
pressed against the cool, polished cheek of Minerva, 
who was duplicated, in smaller scale, just under- 
neath the marble table-top? As for red plush— 
what memories it brings of White Mountain hotels 
and Saratoga Springs! However, the author of the 
play, Mr. Arthur Richman, must be an extremely 
young man himself, working entirely from historic 
imagination, for he has quite overlooked the Roger’s 
group on that marble table-top. Perhaps he went as 
far as he dared when he quoted eggs at twenty-five 
cents a dozen; there is a limit even to modern Amer- 
ican credulity. But we ourselves not infrequently 
purchased a dozen eggs for a dime. Also, we rode a 
high-wheel bicycle much better than the actor in the 
play. ; 

Not so long ago—the early seventies, the author 
says. We were not alive in the early seventies, yet 
we remember the black walnut and plush, the bustles 
and the boots, the horrendous marble fire-places, the 
pleasant front stoops, when Lafayette Place, for ex- 
ample, was a tree-shaded by-way past Colonnade Row 
and folks went to Lake Mahopac and Saratoga. Not 
so long ago—and the present generation can find it 
all “quaint,” a picture not of the fancy, not out of 
the memory (which, to be sure, may be fortunate, 
or they would detect many absurd inaccuracies) all 
a part of the vague, romantic world of make-believe, 
not a part of America. There were sectional pas- 
sions not yet cooled in the 1870’s; Grant was presi- 
dent and scandals stalked in high places in the 1870’s; 
railroads were driving their westward way in the 
1870’s; mines and factories were expanding in the 
1870’s; America was on the move in the 1870’s. Yet 
a youthful playwright, wishing the license of ro- 
mance, has to-day only to label the tissue of his play 
the 1870’s; dig out some furniture from a Brooklyn 
parlour, copy a few costumes from Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book, and seem to light his stage by gas instead of 
electricity, when, lo! his audience is transported be- 
yond the portals of reality, quite as though he had 
whisked them back to Babylon or Corinth. In the 
part of the world where we dwell, the “natives,” 
knowing our weakness for old furniture, try often 
to sell us black walnut sofas, under the impression 
that they are antiques. Hitherto, we have laughed at 
their ignorance; but we can do so no longer. East- 
lake has joined the immortals, and we have lived to 
learn the unconscious cruelty of the new generation. 

At that, we mildly enjoyed ourself at “Not So 
Long Ago.” An utterly improbable and tremend- 
ously sugared little fairy-story about a beautiful 
seamstress (daughter of a dreaming inventor), in the 
idyllic New York of Tweed and Gould, and about her 
not too roughened course of true love for the roman- 
tically inclined son of a family “above her social 
station.” The play is constructed of elements as 
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tried and true as the Cinderella legend, and has, be- 
side, the charm of Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s winsome 
prettiness. Even an old fellow who sees his father 
and mother, so to speak, turned into the doddering 
idiots of bandbox romance can find compensation in 
contemplating Miss Le Gallienne. A most presentable 
and gentlemanly young man named Sidney Blackmer 
plays the hero, with an authentic Southern accent 
which would probably have been highly unpopular 
in the real New York of the 1870’s. However, this 
is not the real New York of the 1870’s. It is the 
pleasing, harmless, idyllic land of the Days-we-can'’t- 
remember. Of course, a few of us can remember 
them, but we don’t count. Young Hilda is through 
the gate, into the house, and dragging down from the 
attic all that mournful black walnut we had so shame- 
facedly hidden, without quite the heart to destroy it. 
“How quaint, how charming, how romantic!” Hilda 
burbles. Alas, she doesn’t realize that we used it to 
sit on, to eat on, to sleep on; that we lived with it, 
looked at it~-we, who were real flesh and blood 
beings, and none too perfect beings, and none too 
happy beings—like herself. 

No, to Hilda we, too, are quaint, we too have be- 
come etherialized into romantic myth, we too are 
antiques. “Not So Long Ago” is a play for those 
who were born since Henry Ford became a national 
institution. WALTER PricHarD Eaton. 


PROVERBIAL OBSCURITIES. 


STRIKE a man anywhere but in his self-love and he will 
forgive you; all other wounds heal over night. 


In friendship as in love the finest fruits are gathered by 
those who know the value of moderation and restraint. 


A MAN never tells the whole truth about himself; the Ego 
will not be confessed. 


Ir is more agreeable to be loved than feared for your talent, 
but you will get more advantage from the latter. 


Younc men appeal to friendship; older men to self-interest. 
Age is a sloughing of the generous virtues. 


Two things you should carefully avoid—the jealousy of an 
old man and the friendship of one too young. 


Hartrep of an idea may be noble; hatred of a man is almost 
necessarily ignoble and degrading. One may break absolutely 
with a man and never be reconciled to him on this side of 
the grave and yet not hate him. 


Insist on yourself, says Emerson. But first be sure of 
yourself; for this is the law of the suicide of the weak and 
the salvation of the strong. 


Ir may not always be true that (as the French say) there is 
something agreeable to us in the misfortunes of our friends. 
But certain it is that the death of an old friend causes us to 
cling with an almost painful affection to life. 


ScHOPENHAUER argues that nobody can see his own face 
in the glass as it really is, or as another would see it. That 
is why the world is in love with the mirror. 


To be simple, candid, honest, brave, one should have either 
the fortune of a prince or the wallet of a beggar. 


No matter how poor you may be, there is a thing all men 
are eager to take from you—your individuality! 


ReticioN and Common Sense could never keep house were 
it not for their sister Morality. 


Hate is not less thoughtful of its object than love, and it 
rarely tastes the indifference of satiety. 


Bacon, who knew men, said there was very little friendship 
in the world. It is good to bear this in mind, without hold- 
ing it too strictly or always acting upon it. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD said that love was like the ghost of popular 
legend—everybody talked about it, but nobody had ever 
really seen it. Had the Frenchman said fidelity, he would 
have strengthened his epigram. 

MicHarL MonaAHAN. 
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IRONY DE LUXE. 


For two or three years the poetry of T. S. Eliot has 
been championed warmly by a few protagonists and 
condemned even more heatedly by many who suspected 
the young author of all things from charlatanry to lit- 
erary anarchism. Those who have read it have talked 
of this product, not as poetry, but as a precipitant, a 
touchstone; they pronounced “Eliot” as though the 
name were either a shibboleth or a red flag. Contro- 
versy was difficult. For, with the exception of two 
longish poems and half a dozen scattered verses, this 
native of St. Louis continued to publish his occasional 
pieces in England and threatened at the age of thirty- 
one to take on the proportions of a myth. This volume’ 
then, is doubly welcome, for it enables one not only to 
estimate Eliot’s actual achievement but to appraise his 
influence. 

This influence, although exceedingly limited, is indis- 
putable. And it is even more remarkable when one 
perceives that the present volume, including all of 
Eliot’s poetical works, contains just twenty-four 
examples, five of them being in French. In these 
two dozen pieces there can be heard, beneath muffled 
brilliancies, two distinct and distinctive idioms. The 
first embodies the larger curve, the more flexible 
music; in it are held the shifting delicaciés and strange 
nuances of “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
and the sensitized “Portrait of a Lady.” It is the 
idiom which Conrad Aiken has exploited (and ampli- 
fied) in “The Jig of Forslin,” “Senlin,” and “Nocturne 
of Remembered Spring.” The second accent is 
sharper, swifter, more obviously sparkling. A far 
more definite tone of voice, it lends itself so easily to 
imitation that it has quickly captivated most of the 
younger British insurgents. Osbert Sitwell, whose 
anti-war verses are still remembered, frankly models 
his new quatrains on the plan of “Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales” and gives us (in part) such experiments 
in satiric futurism as: 


The dusky king of Malabar 

Is chief of Eastern potentates; 

Yet he wears no clothes, except 

The jewels that decency dictates... . 
But Mrs. Freudenthal, in furs, 

From Brioche dreams to mild surprise 
Awakes; the music throbs and purrs. 
The ’cellist with albino eyes 

Rivets attention; is, in fact, 

The very climax; pink eyes flash 
Whenever, nervous and pain-racked, 
He hears the drums and cymbals clash. 


Herbert Read, another of the younger poets, echoes 
the strain with slight variations in his recent “Huskis- 
son Sacred and Profane.” Even Robert Nichols, 
turning from his precise Shakespearian sonnets, his 
academic nymphs and correctly English fauns, indites 
“The Spring Song,” the quatrains of which ruh like: 


Sinclair has bought a new top hat, 
A jetty coat and honey gloves, 
A cane topped by a glass-eyed cat, 
And Sinclair goes to meet his loves. 
Sinclair would make his muslin choice,— 
Spring and his father say he must: 
Corah has ankles and a voice, 
Nancy has French and a neat bust. 


It is but a step to the more acerb original. 
are two illustrative segments from Eliot himself: 


Here 


1 


1“Poems.” T. S. Eliot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh, 
The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe. . . 


Grishkin is nice: her Russian eye 

Is underlined for emphasis; 

Uncorseted, her friendly bust 
Gives promise of pneumatic bliss. 

It is this vein that tempts him most—and is his 
undoing. For irony, no matter how agile and erudite 
—and Eliot’s is both—must contain heat if it is to 
burn. And heat is one of the few things that can not 
be juggled by this acrobatic satirist. With amazing 
virtuosity, he balances and tosses fragments of philo- 
sophy, history, science, tea-table gossip, carelessly 
screened velleities. There are times when he discards 
his flashing properties, changes his vocabulary of rare 
words for a more direct irony which is not only amus- 
ing but incisive. “The Hippopotamus,” that audacious 
whimsicality, is an example, with its: 

The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud; 


Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood. 


Flesh-and-blood is weak and frail, 
Susceptible to nervous shock; 

While the True Church can never fail 
For it is based upon a rock. 

The hippo’s feeble steps may err 

In compassing material ends, 

While the True Church need never stir 
To gather in its dividends. . 


The hippopotamus’s day 

Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts; 
God works in a mysterious way— 
The Church can sleep and feed at once. 

But at least two-thirds of Eliot’s sixty-three pages 
attain no higher eminence than extraordinarily clever 
—and eminently uncomfortable—verse. The exalta- 
tion which is the very breath of poetry—that combina- 
tion of tenderness and toughness—is scarcely ever 
present in Eliot’s lines. Scarcely ever, I reiterate, for 
a certain perverse exultation takes its place; an un- 
earthly light without warmth which has the sparkle if 
not the strength of fire. It flickers mockingly through 
certain of the unrhymed pictures and shines with a 
bright pallor out of the two major poems. 

These two are the book’s main exhibit, its jewelled 
medallion. Medallion, too, in the sense that both of 
of them complement each other, obverse and reverse. 
“The Portrait of A Lady,’ the franker and more 
easily communicable, is a half-sympathetic, half-scorn- 
ful study in the impressionist manner of the feminine 
dilettante, the slightly-faded précieuse hovering trem- 
ulously on the verge of an abortive “affair.” 

Among the smoke and fog of a December afternoon 
You have the scene arrange itself—as it will seem to do— 
With “I have saved this afternoon for you’; 

And four wax candles in the darkened room, 

Four rings of light upon the ceiling overhead, 

An atmosphere of Juliet’s tomb 

Prepared for all the things to be said, or left unsaid. 
We have been, let us say, to hear the latest Pole 
Transmit the Preludes, through his hair and finger-tips. 
“So intimate, this Chopin, that I think his soul 
Should be resurrected only among friends 

Some two or three, who will not touch the bloom 
That is rubbed and questioned in the concert room.” 
—aAnd so the conversation slips... 

“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” is even 
more adroit though less outspoken. Sensitive to the 
pitch of concealment, this is an analysis of the lady’s 
sexual opposite—an inhibited, young-old philanderer, 
tired of talk and the eternal tea-tables ; a prey to bore- 
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dom that breeds its own revulsion, a victim too sunk 
in himself to escape it. For him, eternally, it seems 
that 

In the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michelangelo. 

Prufrock would shatter the small talk, pierce the 
whispered inanities, cry out! 

But he can neither discharge his protest nor find 
words for it. He listens politely ; he accepts the prof- 
fered cup; he chatters on aimlessly. It is the quiet 
tragedy of frustration, the revolté buried in the gen- 
tleman. 

No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 

Am an attedant lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at times, the Fool. 


I grow old... I grow old... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Yet Prufrock is not all psychology. Eliot can be 
delicately fantastic and purely pictorial when the mood 
is on him. He can speak of early morning with 

... the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at area gates. 
He hears the laughter of Mr. Apollinax (who sounds 
suspiciously like Bertrand Russell) “tinkling among 
the teacups” and he thinks of 

. Priapus in the shrubbery 
Gaping at the lady in the swing. 

He watches the fog rubbing its back upon the window- 
panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 
Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 
Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

But these are the exceptional moments. For the 
most part, Eliot cares less for his art than he does for 
his attitudes. Disdaining the usual poetic cant, he 
falls into another tradition; he leans towards a kind 
of versifying which, masquerading under the title of 
“occasional” or “social” verse may be found in many 
a Lyra Elegantiarum. Pliny had in mind this type 
when he wrote: “These pieces commonly go under the 
title of poetical amusements; but these amusements 
have sometimes gained as much reputation to their 
authors as works of a far more serious nature.” And 
some two thousand years later, Locker-Lampson de- 
scribed their qualities again: “The tone should not be 
pitched too high; it should be terse and rather in the 
conversational key; the rhythm should be crisp and 
sparkling, the rhyme frequent and never forced .. .” 
Both Pliny and Locker-Lampson might have been re- 
viewing Eliot’s conversational ironies. For Eliot’s 
gift is seldom the poet’s. His contribution is related 
to poetry only at rare intervals. His lines, for the 
most part, are written in a new genre or, to be more 
accurate, in a modernization of a surprisingly old 
one. They are, primarily, a species of mordant light 
verse ; complex and disillusioned vers de société. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
Wuen Clement Wood wrote “Jehovah’* he took the chance 
at being dull on the bigger chance of successfully writing 


1 “Jehovah,” 


Clement Wood. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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a poem about an evolving god. He fails, and he is dull; 
but there is a sort of leaden grandeur about the attempt. 
Jehovah has always been an unaccomodating hero. Clement 
Wood tries to make him a Process, and gets instead simply 
a series of wooden deities. There is no composite effect: 
each picture stands separate, no more alive than the pictures 


_on a ribbon of movie film, ground out by too slow a hand. 


So, although Mr. Wood outdoes Moses in the conceiving 
of his god, Moses, after all, remains by far the better poet 
of the two. 


“ALL AND SuNprRY,’” by Mr. E. T. Raymond is a lively collection 
of brief character-sketches of well-known Englishmen of 
the day, quite in the manner of Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s, and 
of a quality midway between literature and journalism. 
About half the subjects are of local fame only, but so deftly 
are they touched off that they come to life like well-drawn 
minor characters in a good novel. Mr. Raymond’s aim, in 
dealing caustically with public men, is to lower a little 
the excessive reverence whigh he conceives to be paid to 
the “accredited hero”; as he says, the politician, once 
arrived, can do much as he chooses, which is bad for the 
country and not good for the politician. His point of 
view appears to be that of a moderate liberal. He is par- 
ticularly good in his vivid sketches of John Burns, G. K. 
Chesterton, Rudyard Kipling, Robert Smillie, and Lord 
Robert Cecil. 


Mr. Cuesterton’s “The Superstition of Divorce” is a reprint 
of a group of papers that appeared originally in the New Wit- 
ness, with several new chapters which carry on the theme in 
much the same tone and with no more directness or conclus- 
iveness than the earlier matter. It is at no point a serious or 
searching analysis of the present situation in England as re- 
gards divorce, or of the set toward new attitudes that has 
brought about “the crisis of the recent controversy in the 
press” which has occasioned this elaborately humorized but 
evasive polemic. Mr. Chesterton’s temperamental allegiance 
to the sanctions in which his race and his class have grown 
into their characteristic moral and cultural attitudes, his dis- 
taste for what is necessarily tasteless in social inconsequential- 
ity and merely wilful sexual hedonism, place him in the camp 
of those who at omens of change fly with weapons of scorn 
to defend the integrity of the familiar moral landscape. So 
he disports himself at the expense of the movement for freer 
divorce without considering what its urgency at bottom may 
be, what people and how many and of what sort and cir- 
cumstance are caught in it, and what grave necessities may be 
moving them. He throws little barbed darts in a riot of witty 
and fantastic twists of pitch; sometimes he runs away with 
himself in the harlequinade, sometimes he just clumsily sticks 
in long pins. As he wishes at all costs to leave no room for 
sober discussion or deliberation, the paradox is the thing. To 
this end he goes like a great-thighed bass-droning bee to all 
the cultures of the earth; the flowers of all the verities are 
made to yield him strange flavours, and he whirs about in a 
glittering dust. History and social science and simple human 
probability are fantastically stripped just to get the flip of 
petals, and from all this he distils a bubbling, thin, vanishing 
liquor which he proffers his guest with a robustious insistent 
gesture and a large authoritativeness. 


R. D. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

I HAVE doubts about the great campaign of Americaniza- 
tion. When people have to be persuaded and argued with 
and convinced that their country is an admirable country 
it is a sign that something is amiss. 
protest too much: are they really so sure of the virtues 
they proclaim? They are quite sure at least that those 
who are sceptical of what they call “American ideals” are 
enemies of ideals in themselves and that the enemies of 
what they call the “American spirit” are enemies of 
America. And that is just where my doubts come in. 
I should like to discuss this question with Mr. Joseph 
Husband. 


Mr. Huspanp is the author of “Americans by Adoption” 
(Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press). He offers us a 


TSF Sere 
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series of biographical sketches of distinguished foreign- 
born Americans all of whom, he says, found in America 
a freedom and an opportunity for development that were 
denied them in the Old World. Now, I am convinced 
that these interesting records will “inspire,” in the matter 
of Americanism, only those who are inspired already. 
Mr. Husband does not seem to realize, in the first place, 
that it is quite impossible for people nowadays to admire 
very greatly such heroes as Stephen Girard, James J. 
Hill and Andrew Carnegie. It was all very well, in the 
days of our difficult infancy, to feel that achievements 
like theirs were enough to justify a civilization. But in 
this age, if we are going to speak of the “American 
spirit,” we must have something better to show than that: 
we must not elect as heroes types which every other 
country has rejected. It is an old fallacy of ours to sup- 
pose that we alone have produced men of this kind. In 
point of fact, they were as common as peas in the nine- 
teenth century. What country has failed to produce its 
Krupp, its Cecil Rhodes, its Schneider, its bankers and 
ironmasters and railway-builders? And if ours have been 
more and bigger, that is really no credit to us. It is 
childish to feel complacent over a geographical accident: 
it is childish not to know that civilization consists not 
in meeting material opportunities—every animate thing 
does that, even the ground-moles—but in “adding,” as 
Nietzsche said, “to the concept of life.’ Imagine a 
Frenchman defining the French spirit as an effluvium of 
ironmongers! The spirit of Andrew Carnegie, with cer- 


_ tain minor differences, was the spirit of every other in- 


dustrial magnate, from the days of the Egyptians down. 
I had supposed that the American spirit was the spirit of 
Walt Whitman and William James: if it really is the 
spirit of Carnegie, then I am sure the ideals are on the 
side of the sceptics. 


Bur Mr. Husband makes a virtue of every accident. He 
insists that some mystical efficacy inhered in America that 
attracted all the other eminent men he writes of and 
enabled them to become eminent. It may certainly be 
said that Carl Schurz’s motive in coming to this country, 
had in it an element of the ideal. As for the others, I 
wonder. Agassiz came to America, Max Miller went 
to England; was there any difference in their motives? 
John Ericsson came at thirty-five for reasons of perfectly 
cold self-interest. Jacob A. Riis came to seek his fortune: 
that was our good luck but surely nothing else. As for the 
opportunity we offered him, it was one of which we have 
no reason to be proud, for it consisted of child-labour, 
political corruption, an impure water-supply and unspeak: 
able slums. Theodore Thomas and Saint-Gaudens were 
brought over in their infancy and had nothing to say in 
the matter. What is there, in short, to boast of in such 
conquests? They became, these men, what they would 
have been, I was going to say, anywhere, but I am not 
so sure. Wherever they went, Jacob A. Riis would have 
become a competent journalist and a big-hearted citizen 
and Carl Schurz a big-hearted citizen and a competent 
man of affairs. Agassiz and Ericsson came too late to 
be either marred or made. As for the two artists, I 
am in some doubt. It is likely, of course, that Theodore 
Thomas could never have gone very far as a composer, 
and it is certain that as a conductor he had an oppor- 
tunity and was able to make the most of it: the fact re- 
mains that by his own testimony the only opportunity 
America offered him stopped his creative vein. And it 
is quite obvious—it would have gone without saying if 
Mr. Husband had permitted it—that Saint-Gaudens would 
never have become what he did if he had not spent years 
and years in Europe. 


Att of us who have thought and read and travelled about 
the world are well aware that our civilization is still 
rudimentary and could not in the nature of things have 
been otherwise. But unless we recognize this we shall 
never seek to make it anything else. Mr. Husband tells 
us that “probably no nation in all the world has given 


so much in so short a time to civilization as the United 
States.” He has in mind, of course, materials and ap- 
pliances that make man rest more easily in the bed of 
mortality; but even if it were true, what a sentiment that 
is to utter in a world where everything remains to be 
accomplished! The fact is that America has as yet done 
almost nothing to increase the principal of the world’s 
culture; we have simply made spectacular use of the in- 
terest, and the time has passed for us to vaunt ourselves 
for that. The mythology of the old-fashioned country- 
school has come to life again in the brains of the Ameri- 
canizers, and in their efforts to convince the newly- 
arrived that America is all it ought to be, they have per- 
suaded themselves that America ought not to be what it is 
not already. That is why I say that the ideals are on the 
side of the sceptics. What interests the sceptics is the 
creative, the artistic, yes, the ethical life. With all its 
freedom and opportunity, they ask, how much does Amer- 
ica offer for that? 


Mr. Hussanp, in his little portrait-gallery of types who 
survived and throve in the American atmosphere of the 
last century, does not mention the innumerable types that 
failed to survive. He does not mention the poets and 
thinkers and artists who were driven abroad or forced 
into cynicism. He had no occasion, perhaps, to do so, 
although a more conscientious apologist for the theory 
of “opportunity and freedom” would have observed, that 
from the days of Robert Fulton and Samuel Morse, art- 
ists both by vocation who became inventors, the career 
actually open to Americans has been singularly narrow; 
has permitted, in fact, the development of fewer types 
than exist in any European country. But he has inad- 
vertently revealed to us why, for the development of 
what he recognizes as the higher types, opportunity and 
freedom, in the old American sense, are not enough, why 
they are not, indeed, opportunity and freedom at all. He 
says, for instance, that the father of Saint-Gaudens, a 
poor French-Irish shoemaker, not only respected his son’s 
desire to become an artist, but “proudly” encouraged 
him to do so: which was certainly the most un-American 
thing in the world. And as for Agassiz, and his Swiss 
parents, and his Swiss companions, and the university 
atmosphere that was his and that made him in Germany 
and in Paris, well—I only mean that we shouldn’t boast 
of our opportunity until we have at least begun to achieve 
its 


Bur enough of Mr. Husband and his fellow-American- 
izers. I have simply wished to point out how much bet- 
ter their case would be if, instead of attempting to 
shame and coerce the sceptics and the non-jurors into so 
bland a satisfaction with what America is and has, they 
were to invite them to co-operate in making America 
what it is not but might be, and in winning for America 
what it has not but might have. And one other point: 
Why make the non-acquisitive life appear such a sadly 
pious affair? “As he lived, so he died, relatively a poor 
man,” says Mr. Husband of one of his heroes. “But 
poor only in worldly goods; for in the peace of his 
home and the love of his wife and children he found 
a priceless wealth that gold can never buy. Many were 
his chances to profit by his work, but his creed was to 
give rather than to receive.’ One might never guess 
that the hero in question really did have a very good 
time. 


I RECOMMEND the following recent books to readers of 
the Freeman: 

“Pax,” by Lorenzo Marroquin. Translated by Isaac Gold- 
berg and W. V. Schierbrand. New York: Brentano’s. 

“A Brazilian Mystic,” by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Bertram Cope’s Year,” by Henry B. Fuller. 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

“The Brass Check: a study of American Journalism,” by 
Upton Sinclair. Published by the author, Pasadena, Cal. 


Chicago: 
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This document Was 


is different from the laudatory letters that we 
have reproduced in former advertisements. Its 
significance is profound; it means that there are 
thousands of citizens holding certain views who 
were waiting for an integrating principle that 
would make those views operative. 


Dear Freeman, 


My ten-weeks trial subscrip- 
tion has expired. I lay five 
dollars before me and I look 
at the FREEMAN which I love, 
and then at my four-months 
old twins. Visions of under- 
shirts and bonnets, baby-food 
and perambulators rise up be- 
fore me. What am I to do? 


A journal is the most effective agency for 
such a purpose. Opinion acquires power only 
if organized; organization is possible only if | 
opinion is articulate, and articulation, in such 
vast areas as the United States, is impossible 
without an organ. The spontaneous welcome 
to the FREEMAN was due to more than the fact 
that we made a good paper; it came because we 


It seems to me I can’t live 

respectably and keep my head 
ing off m u 

rosacea per sine 
the te , so I have asked the 
local newsdealer, who seems 
an accommodating soul, to 
supply me with the FREEMAN. 
(A kind friend supplies the 


There are other good weeklies, and they 
have loyal and satisfied followers. But opinions 
change, the subscribers to a paper find them- 
selves differing with their editors, and so they | 


drift, responding to the voice which utters the 

most sympathetic call. Subscriptionlistsaresub- | | ) 

ject to a sort of metabolism under which they : Wishing you all success, 
break up and re-form in new groupings. ‘That i andthet could senate 
is why we get readers from other papers, and dred copies to friends and 
why—we regret—other papers may get a few of 4 enemies every week. I am, 
our readers. with regretulations, 


Don’t worry about the woman who writes 
the letter here reprinted. Such women are not 
easily baffled. If you insist upon worrying, let 
it be about your neighbour who doesn’t know 
that he ought to want the FREEMAN. He can 
have a copy at our expense if you’ll send us his 
name. 


The FREEMAN costs 15 cents at hotels, book stores and news stands. 
If you have tried vainly to purchase it, will you not send us the name and address of the dealer 
who was unable to serve you? 
| WHY NOT INSURE THE REGULAR DELIVERY OF 
| THE FREEMAN TO YOUR HOME BY SUBSCRIBING? 
THE Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 
I enclose $1.00 to test Tur Freeman for ten weeks. 
I enclose $3.00* to pay for Tur Freeman for 26 weeks. 
I enclose $6.00} to pay for THe Freeman for 52 weeks. 
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